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THE REFORM BILL. 


TA" Saturday was a day of unexpected joy, and had a 


sweetness of its own never to be forgotten. We woke 
up and found ourselves free from the compound householder. 
That irrepressible, insoluble tormentor had disappeared like 
snow in the river. On the Friday he was flourishing like a green 
bay tree; on Saturday he was gone, and his place knew him 
no more. This great work had been achieved by the humblest 
agency. For weeks Parliament had been puzzling, fighting, 
and, we fear, cursing over the compound householder. He 
was utterly hopeless, and his wrongs were such that every 
remedy only made them worse. All of a sudden there came 
a happy thought to the member for Newark. “ By the by,” 
said Mr. Hopexinson, “let us abolish him.” Every one was 
charmed. It was a capital idea. Here was the very bore 
of bores, the Sphinx whose riddle no one could guess, the 
teterrima causa of Parliamentary war; and Parliament was 
suddenly reminded of its omnipotence, and learnt that it had 
nothing to do but to enact that he should not exist. Mr. 
Disraz i felt the relief as much as any one, and with charac- 
teristic boldness of assertion, and with that contempt for his 
party which makes them admire and follow him so blindly, 
instantly announced that this was exactly what he had been 
longing for. He had from the outset hoped to get rid of 
the compound householder, but believed that this was too 
great, too complete, a good fortune to aim at. Only out of 
sheer modesty, and from a humble wish not to be wiser than 
the House, had he concealed the dearest longing of his soul. 
He asked for a little time to see how the abolition of the 
compound householder could best be managed, but that he 
should be abolished was a certainty. But Mr. Disrae.i 
is always a little in advance of his party. He has, to bor- 
row Mr. Lowe’s metaphor, to lead them gently up to any- 
thing they dislike, and let them look at it and learn not 
to shy at it. The abolition of the compound householder 
was like a perambulator or a milestone, at which even such 
good willing animals might be expected to shy a little. Even 
after their leader had promised that the compound house- 
holder should be abolished, the Conservative lawyers began 
to think that it was hard to see how this could be done. The 
first task which Mr. Disraevi had to achieve was to have this 
abolition effected by clauses in the Bill itself, and not by a 
separate Act. It is so hard to get rid of the compound 
householder that, if Parliament once begins to consider how 
he should die, he will live on, The only way is to kill him 
straight off. It may give a very great deal of trouble to 
parochial authorities; it may make individuals uneasy ; 
it may interfere with the calculations of landlords and 
tenants; but if it is enacted that, from the passing 
of the Act, or within a few months afterwards, none but 
occupiers shall be rated in Parliamentary boroughs, somehow 
or other things will settle themselves. It may be curious and 
unreasonable that a system of collecting rates which some 
men, like Mr. Guapstone, think a triumph of civilization, and 
which others, like Mr. HENLEY, consider a device of Old Nick, 
should be swept away without a thought whether it is in 
itself good or bad, and only because its extinction is con- 
venient for the purposes of the Reform Bill; but the Reform 
Bill and the compound householder cannot exist together, 
and the minds of men are now occupied with the one thought 
of passing the Reform Bill. 


But although Mr. Disragti has undertaken to abolish the 
compound householder, and has hit on the right mode of 
despatching him, he has not been able to kill him in the neat 
and artistic way which we may be sure he would have pre- 
ferred. He wants a little help from the House before he has 
quite done his work. In the clauses which have been framed 
on behalf of the Government, some one has managed to stick 
in a provision which would not only keep the compound 
householder alive, but would keep him alive in his most 


obnoxious form. One of the proposed clauses enacts that 
the landlord and the tenant may agree that the tenant 
shall not pay the rates, but that the landlord shall pay them, 
and that then the tenant shall have no vote, and the landlord 
shall only pay the compound instead of the full rate. This 
was not the happy thought of Mr. Hopexinson; this was not 
what drove Mr. Bass into ecstacies. This is not at all 
the settlement of the borough franchise which has been 
making every one feel moderately comfortable, even under 
the icy winds of an English May. No arrangement, indeed, 
could possibly be worse. The landlord would have the 
strongest pecuniary inducement to keep his tenant off the 
register. Every tenant who chose to vote would cost the 
man in whose house he lives, the man who can turn him 
and his family and his furniture into the street, threepence 
on every shilling of rate. The pressure of landlords on 
tenants would be much more severe than it would have 
been as the Reform Bill stood before Mr. Hopexiyson’s name 
was known to fame. Every tenant would commence his 
tenancy with a fixed agreement that he was not to register 
himself. And while the Reform Bill would be utterly spoilt 
by this provision, municipalities would be put to an 
inconvenience from which they are now exempt. They would 
have to ascertain, in boroughs where the Small Tenements 
Act has been adopted, whether individuals have or have not 
made a bargain, and the only way in which this inconvenience 
could be avoided would be by the landlord making it to be 
understood that he might always be relied on, and that no 
man self-willed enough to be a voter should ever cross the 
threshold of a house belonging to him. There would still be 
the difference between one borough and another which has been 
made the subject of such bitter complaint. Mr. Bricur . 
would still be uncertain of how many of his thirty- 
six thousand possible electors he is to be robbed. Mr. 
Roesuck would still be rich in the absolute certainty that 
twenty-eight thousand new electors would exist to support him 
in his bold views on Ireland. All this must be as obvious to 
Mr. Disrak as to every one else; but some of the faithful 
creatures he is managing want to have two looks at the mile- 
stone. They like to shy a little, if it were only in memory of 
the days when they ran wild and untrained on the free heights 
of Toryism. The House will know how to accommodate him, 
and will strike this absurd clause out for him, and then he 
will bow to the will of Parliament, and the mile-stone will be 
safely passed and everybody will be happy. 

Mr. DisrakLi appears to be resolved to press on the Bill 
with all possible speed. He has proposed to give two morn- 
ing sittings to it in the week, and to have these morning sit- 
tings at a time of the day when it will be convenient for 
members to attend. On Tuesdays and Fridays the House 
will go on with the Reform Bill from two to seven, and it is 
to be hoped that the morning sittings on these days will 
be devoted exclusively to the Reform Bill, and that the dis- 
cussion of no other measure will be suffered to intrude on 
them. The Government has thus disposed of the rumour that 
it was intended to propose to defer the redistribution of seats 
till another year; and although they do not deserve much 
credit for abstaining from a course that would have been 
in every way discreditable to them, still it ought to be 
acknowledged that they have shown a sincere desire to push 
their Bill on, and to avoid that delay by which some of 
the small intriguers of their party think they might profit. 
But even with the utmost disposition on the part of the 
Government to get such a Bill forward, it is neces- 
sarily very slow work. Sometimes very important ques- 
tions take a v simple shape, and then a settlement 
is easily and quickly attained. It is proposed, for example, 
that the qualification for copyholders and long leaseholders in 
counties shall be 5/. instead of 10l. It is a question of one 
figure against another, and when a vote is taken, the figure 
selected by the majority prcvails. But minor matters may 
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often come before the House ina very complicated form, and it 
may be very difficult to say which of two views ought to 
prevail. On Thursday night a majority of three in a tolerably 
full House decided that certain words in a clause as drawn by 
the Government should be omitted, and then another majority 
of three decided that the words proposed to be substituted 
should not be inserted. The clause was thus left in a skeleton 
state, and the House abruptly closed the debate by insisting 


that the Government should take time to consider how the |° 


void should be filled up. It was but a small point on which 
this difference of opinion was shown, and the view of either 
side might easily find arguments to justify it. The question 
was, whether the occupation giving the new county qualifica- 
. tion must include a tenement or not. On the one side it was 
urged that the granting of short leases of land without build- 
ings was a very easy way of manufacturing votes. A landlord 
could arrange that a number of persons should be qualified, 
although one tenant was really responsible for the cultivation 
of the land. On the other hand, it was urged that no such re- 
striction is imposed on the occupier under the present law, 
and that it would be unjust to treat the poorer occupier more 
hardly than his richer neighbour. The squires liked to have 
this power of nianufacturing votes in their hands, and they 
became very excited, and the House adjourned quite as 
much to give them an opportunity of calming them- 
selves down as for any other reason. This keen little 
squabble shows plainly enough how fierce, how protracted, 
and how warm will be the contests raised at every 
step of the clauses providing for the redistribution of seats. 
It will take many wearisome morning sittings to eflect 
a settlement of clauses in which so many members have such 
a strong personal interest. Every exertion must therefore be 
made to get the Bill forward, and if the abolished compound 
householder is once more to revive and once more to be 
killed, the prospect is alarming. Let us hope that he may be 
formally exterminated with as little delay and as little warmth 
of debate as possible. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


HERE is no doubt that both France and Germany are 
well content to escape a war. On both sides there are 

still some mutterings of discontent, but, in default of any new 
cause of quarrel, any remaining feeling of hostility will rapidly 
subside. The French, having incurred a more definite 
check, are perhaps the sorer of the two. Although the arbi- 
trators required an equal concession from either party, the 
surrender of the claim to purchase Luxemburg evidently 
implies the impossibility of effecting any territorial exten- 
sion towards the Rhine. Not a year has passed since 
the Emperor Napotron publicly declared his intention of 
acquiring some undefined territory by diplomatic methods 
and by the votes of the popt.ation; and if he could have found 
a Sovereign willing to sell a principality which had no con- 
nexion with Prussia, he might perhaps Bare been enabled to 
redeem his pledge. It was the occupation of the fortress by 
a Prussian garrison, and not the unmanageable obstinacy of 
the population, which frustrated the bargain with the King of 
Hoitand. Some French writers complain that the Conference 
committed or sanctioned an oppressive act by disposing of the 
province of Luxemburg without consulting the inhabitants ; 
but it could scarcely be expected that England at least would 
be a party to a performance of the absurd farce of universal 
sufirage. The device has been tried on several occasions 
with uniform success; but it has, in every instance, only 
served to give an ostensible sanction to a trausfer already 
arranged by diplomacy. Savoy and Nice were prospec- 
tively ceded to brance two or three years before the vote was 
even proposed, and Piedmont was in possession of Naples 
when the same ceremony was, in spite of an English protest, 
celebrated for the gratification of France. As the Conference 
left Luxemburg under the government of its actual ruler, 
there was no plausible reason for asking for a popular vote. 
The most zealous of Imperialist Jacobins will allow that exist- 
ing Governments may retain their position without periodical 
appeals to universal suffrage. The Grand Duke of Luxempure 
is still Grand Duke, and he has received intelligible notice 
that he is to hold his patrimony in trust, without power of 
sale. There would have been little use in a vote for annexa- 
tion to France as long as the Prussian Government and army 
were not represented at the poll-booths; for the people of 
Luxemburg had assuredly neither the right nor the power to 
vote away a fortress which had been committed by Europe to 
the protection of Germany. ‘The admirers of the French 


which is to enjoy the right of changing its allegiance. A 
kingdom, a province, a county, and a parish cannot be equall 
competent to sell or give themselves away. The Northern 
Americans tefused to aliow ten Sovereign States with 
as many millions of inhabitants to renounce their political 
connexion. A French department which proposed to vote 
itself a Belgian or Italian province would feel without dela 
the vigorous reclamation of the Imperial shepherd’s crook. 

The recent alarm has assisted the French Government in 
the prosecution of its design for augmenting the army, 
Although the Legislative Body has rejected some of the 
details of the project, all parties have agreed that the num- 
bers of the army shall be raised from 600,000 to 800,000 
men. It might have been supposed that the existing establish- 
ment was sufficiently large, but the nation is probably 
dissatisfied with the knowledge that the German armies 
are more numerous than its own. In other respects the 
Government has for the moment lost the popularity which 
attends on success. It is not pleasant to submit in one 
year to the menaces of America and to the calin resistance 
of Prussia. When the treaty is discussed in the Legislative 
Body, M. ‘Tniers will have the opportunity of making 
himself extremely disagreeable; and perhaps M. Rovner 
may be forced, by the necessities of his position, to affect 
an arrogant disregard of the power of Germany. It is 
fortunate for the Empgror that he has suppressed the 
right of discussing the Address, for a running commen- 
ture on his recent failures continued through half a Ses- 
sion might have been inconvenient, if not dangerous, 
Atter an interval, a community which has happily learned 
to appreciate peace will perhaps acknowledge that, if the 
Ewvperor has sometimes been tempted into imprudence, he has 
shown statesmanlike self-control in correcting his errors. The 
Mexican experiment was a generous extravagance; and if the 
American war had taken a different turn it might have effected 
a beneficial revolution. When the Confederacy was finally 
defeated, it only remained to acquiesce in the disagreeable 
necessity of retreat. If the First NapoLeon had attempted a 
similar enterprise, he would have sacrificed half the resources 
of France to avoid the acknowledgment of failure. The 
Luxemburg negotiation was a more unaccountable blunder, but 
fortunately it admitted of easier and cheaper rectification. It 
was, perhaps, rather to gratify the supposed vanity of the French 
people than from personal ambition that the Emperor incurred 
the risk of collision with Germany. He has now ascertained 
that war is not desired on the west of the Rhine, and that it 
is not dreaded on the east. 


The domestic advantages which acctued to Count Bismark 
from temporary foreign complications were far more solid and 
considerable. The threat of French encroachment proved 
the sincerity of the Southern alliance ; it enabled him to hurry 
the plan of the Federal Constitution through the North German 
Parliament, and it relieved him from impending collisions 
with the Prussian House of Deputies. The most con- 
temptuous antagonist of Liberalism was probably rathet 
amused than flattered by the sympathetic tribute of the 
Beaves and BrapvaveH coterie to his patronage of universal 
suffrage. On the Continent, if not in England, it is 
understood that the most democratic franchise is most 
easily manipulated by a vigorous Government. It was not 
Count Bismark’s business to explain to a knot of English 
demagogues that a great army, governed by absolute preroga- 
tive, was in Germany, us in France, the indispensable com- 
plement of a democratic constituency. Under the present 
administration of Prussia there will be no Ilyde Park meetings 
at Berlin. The opposition which disturbs the security of the 
Prussian Minister is exclusively conducted by the representa- 
tives of the middle classes. 


The equilibrium of France and Prussia conduces largely to 
the peace of Europe, and there is reason to hope that an 
additional security will be found in the reform and con- 
solidation of the Austrian Empire. A real statesman is for 
the first time during many years at the head of the Govern- 
ment, and tie Emperor, alter much vacillation, seems finally to 
have determined on the adoption of a constitutional system. 
Hungary, with the domains attached to its Crown, has at 
last become loyal; and the fidelity of the nation may be 
trusted, as the concessions which it has extorted are not 
revolutionary demands, but ancient and legitimate rights. A 
year ago it was worth an enemy’s while to organize a Hun- 
garian legion for the purpose of promoting a rebellion against 
the Austrian dynasty. It would now be as difficult to 


organize secession in Hungary as in France or England. The 
Council of the Empire, now assembled at Vienna, is invited 


machinery of annexation have never defined the political unit 


to complete the task of the Emperor by establishing a system 
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of federal relations with the Eastern kingdom. Galicia and 
Bohemia are promised ample provisions to renew their local in- 
dependence, and no doubts seem to attach to the loyalty of the 
German provinces, It appears not improbable that Baron Beust 
may succeed in re-establishing the harmony which is alone 
necessary to restore Austria to the rank of a great European 
Power. The surrender of Venice has largely increased the 
available force of the Empire, and both Galicia and Hungary 
are now inaccessible to Russian intrigues. In the German 
Confederation, Austria, relying on the support of the minor 
Princes, necessarily cultivated a reactionary policy. There is 
no reason against a sincere acceptance of Liberal principles, 
now that Germany is no longer to be cajoled, nor Italy to be 
repressed. Russia is now the only Power which threatens to 
disturb the general peace. 


THE LAST OF THE TORIES. 


NCE more we have heard the old familiar strain—the 
wailing over the fall of Troy, the song of the dying 
swan. Among hundreds of faithless Tories, one, and only 
one, has been found faithful, What Mr. Lowe thought last 
ear he thinks this, Reform is to him a very bad thing; and 
as a man of courage, and knowing that he is thought well 
worth hearing, even when what he says is unpalatable, he 
openly says, for the last time, that Reform is bad, But no 
one else now echoes what he says. The Tories of last 
year have ceased to be Tories. They have, as he truly 
says, joined in the race for popular favour, and none are so 
eager to throw all they have and all they prize at the feet of 
the multitude. There is no other Tory left, no one who says 
what he thinks, or opposes a revolutionary change because he 
thinks it inexpedient. What Mr. Hen.ey said in reply was very 
true. The Conservative leaders could not stay in office unless 
they proposed a Reform Bill; and if they once proposed a 
Reform Bill, they had more to gain, at least for the moment, 
by proposing a Bill that enabled them to out-bid their oppo- 
nents, There is no great reason to blame them for doing what 
seemed most likely to suit their interests, and it may be true 
that they had no choice; and yet itis not a slight thing, or one 
likely to be productive of small consequences, that the Tories 
of last year should this year be the creators of an almost un- 
restricted household suffrage. The party can never be again 
what it was. It was hollow, but its hollowness was not 
known. Mr, Disracvi alone kuew how hollow it was, and he 
has succeeded this Session, because he has had the acuteness 
to see that it was hollow, and the boldness to act resolutely 
on his knowledge. ‘The Tory party has no opinions, It 
does not believe in itself, or in the men who lead it, or in the 
things it attempts to preserve. It has feelings, traditions, and 
a good party organization, but no real belief. No Tory 
constituency expresses a sound of dissent and disapproval 
when its representative sweeps entirely round. He sits 
because he holds a certain social position, and he uses his 
vote in accordance with what, under the auspices of Lord 
Dersy, it is considered good style in men of a certain 
social position to support. Neither he nor his constituency 
care about Tory opinions in the way in which a Liberal 
member, if he is Liberal, and a Liberal constituency, care 
about Liberal opinions. If a Liberal member were to go 
siyaight against the cardinal points of the Liberal creed he 
would be immediately turned out, unless he happened to sit 
for a pocket borough, But a Tory member has not to 
regard either his constituents or his traditionary principles, 
but merely to ask whether a person of Lord Dersy’s standing 
thinks he may decorously adopt what a few months ago he 
delighted in denouncing, Having last year opposed changes 
and denounced revolutions, and cheered till they were hoarse 
in honour of Mr, Lows, this year the Tories go further than 
Mr. Guapstone, and almost sneer at Mr. Bricut because he is 
afraid of the “residuum.” Let it be acknowledged that this is 
no cause of reproach to them. Let it be admitted that they 
give up Tory principles because the whole theory of ‘Toryism 
is effete—because none of them, or of their friends or their 
supporters, know what they are defending or why they should 
defend it. Still, it is an intellectual pleasure to find one man 
who has thought when they only felt or echoed the feelings of 
others, and who is not shaken by popular clamour, or by the 
desertion of those who, a few months ago, used to hang upon 
his lips and accept his words as the words of an oracle. 
i aa is at an end, but in Mr. Lowe there is still one Tory 
Mr. Lowz is not only a Tory—he is a Tory of a high order. 
He believes that that which exists is good, but that it may be 
improved ; that it has a power of growing, and of providing 


the nation gradually with all that it wants. He holds that to 
accept the change which his late friends are now pressing 
forward so eagerly is not only to accept a bad thing in place 
of a good thing, but to accept a bad thing that will daily grow 
worse in place of a good thing that will daily grow better, 
Nor can any honest and impartial reader of his speech den 
that, if the Soy Reform Bill is passed, we shall be palo. 
into much that is unknown and much that is dangerous. No 
one can say what will be the effect of the course taken this 
year by the Conservative party. They can never resist again 
as of old, They can never make any more appeals to sacred 
rinciples and the British Constitution, Every one would 
viv beforehand the dismal, foolish course of events. There 
would be a grand declamation or two of the True-Blue 
kind, in return for which the declaimers would be made 


‘| Peers, and then Mr. Gatuorne Harpy would explain that he 


was going to be very firm, and the Soxicitor-GeneraL would 
be put up to make a cheerful but irrelevant jest, and then 
all opposition would be abandoned, and then the whole of 
the Carlton would be taught to swear that true Conservatism 
lay in yielding wisely. Mr. Osporye was quite right in saying 
that the question of the Irish Church may be got rid of with- 
out difficulty now. Even if the Conservatives should try to 
make a difficulty about it, they would only do so till they were 
once more in office. But although the last days of Toryism 
are come, there is no reason to suppose that the power of the 
great Tory landlords is at an end. They will probably 
be able to get their men into office as much as, or more 
than they do, at present. Many of the constituencies 
will be much worse than they are now; for, as Mr. Lowe 
with some truth said, a member is now congratulated in 
proportion to the amount of poverty and ignorance that 
is to be added to his constituency; and poverty and igno- 
rance are both open to the money, the arts, and the 
threats of one side as much as to those of another. More 
money will be spent on elections than now, and it will be 
harder for any but very rich men to get a seat in Parliament. 
We shall get worse men rather than better after a Reform 
Bill; and the new electors will probably ask fur many foolish 
things. They may not ask for the abolition of all duties on 
spirituous liquors, or for the repudiation of the National Debt, 
or for a law limiting the daily duration of labour to eight 
hours. Mr. Lows was, we may hope, letting his fancy run 
wild when he painted Englishmen going to these wild ex- 
tremes of folly. In an old country, and one where things 
habitually move slowly, many of the wild feverish desires 
that distract all communities are quenched before they shape 
themselves into. detinite demands made by those whose position 
gives them political power. But we shall undoubtedly have 
many fierce contests and much disagreeable discussion in 
order to convince those who press for ill-considered changes 
how shortsighted they are. If any one thinks that a Reform 
Bill will be an unalloyed gain, and will work quite smoothly, 
he is very much mistaken. 


Why, then, are we glad that the last of the Tories is as 
powerless as the last of the Neros, or the last of the Barons? 
Why are we deaf to his warnings, and unmoved by his 
funeral wailings? The reason is that we do not think nearly 
so much of his Troy as he does, We neither can preserve, nor 
do we wish to preserve, this city against which the hated face 
of Mr. Grapsrone is set, and which Mr, Disragui is blamed 
for betraying, and which the unkindness of the gods is so busy 
in overturning. The present Parliamentary system wants 
both life and reality. It is apart from the people. It does 
not help them, and it is worked by men who do not believe 
in it, As Mr. Lowe justly says, it leaves all but a very few 
steeped in poverty and ignorance; it is made up of checks 
and balances, which act far too powerfully in ordinary times, 
and make Session after Session barren of results, but which 
utterly fail and fade away in seasons of pressure and difficulty, 
At any rate the nation has outgrown it, Mr. Lows laughs, 
as strong-minded and courageous philosophers laugh at the 
notion of the Fates and Destinies altering things. But, in a 
way that is totally inexplicable, and from causes that defy 
analysis, the opmion of nations seems every now and 
then to take a sudden bound. Things that seemed certain 
and above question begin to look doubtful. The old plati- 
tudes against change begin to sound wearisome and stale. 
The old alarming examples no longer frighten. Such a wave of 
new opinion has suddenly passed over England. As Mr, Lowe 
remarked, last year every one talked of “ swamping,” now no 
one minds being swamped. Last year the example of America 
was considered very dreadful. The mode in which Congress 
is elected was so shocking, and the mode in which Congress 
jobs and bullies was so shocking, and it was so dreadful to 
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hear that Town Councils are nests of corruption and judges 
pervert the law in order to please criminals. We knew better 
than that; we were not going to be defiled ; we would not touch 
the pitch of universal suffrage. All that handsome talk is 
now as old-fashioned as the talk of Jacobites or Fifth 
Monarchy men. America frightens no one now. Not even 
at Oxford is there any resistance or fear of change. All 
opinion is floating and hazy, and persons who feel they have 
pretensions to bishoprics cannot imagine what line they 
ought to take. It is really a most painful time for such 
men, and for Conservative attorneys, and for all persons who 
hang on to a political party without knowing what it is 
after. But it is a pain through which they must pass just 
now. A new order of things is coming on in which, 
if there may be much that is bad, there will, we may 
hope, be very much that is good. It was not the business of 
Mr. Lowe to find out how great that good may be. He had 
only to denounce, to bewail, and to mourn; but he cannot 
take away hope from those who are bent on hoping, and even 
after all the blaze of his brilliant and earnest rhetoric the 
hope still blooms undiminished, that a Reform Bill which 
promises to give new life to politics, new chances to the poor, 
and new energy to the Government, may be much more of a 
good than of an evil to the country. 


MEXICO, 


fqn is little reason to doubt that the Mexican Empire 
is drawing to an end, but it is almost impossible to make 
out the true position of affairs from the vague and conflicting 
reports that are forwarded to, or manufactured in, the United 
States. On the first of May the representative of Juarez at 
Washington received a telegram from New Orleans to the 
effect that Mrramon was dead, that Queretaro was taken, and 
that the Emperor was not found in the city when it was 
entered by his enemies. But whether the friend who sent 
this comforting telegram had any warrant for sending it is not 
so clear. There is, in fact, no reliable intelligence for any event 
after the capture of Puebla. That city was taken by assault on 
April 2 by the Liberals under Porririo Diaz, and on the 4th 
the only forts not previously captured surrendered without 
conditions. All the officers were at once killed in cold blood, 
just as over a hundred Frenchmen had a short time before been 
massacred by Escosepo simply because they were Frenchmen. 
Previously to the fall of Puebla, Marquez, who was at Queretaro 
with Meg1a and Miramon under the Emperor, was sent to re- 
lieve the garrison threatened by Diaz. He made a forced loan 
on the city of Mexico, and Jed his troops to a distance about 
thirty miles out of Mexico, and about ten beyond the narrow 
isthmus dividing the lakes of San Cristobal and Texcoco, 
Here he was stopped by the advance of Diaz, and apparently 
tried to make his way back to the capital; but at the bridge 
between the two lakes he was overtaken by Diaz on the 12th 
of April, and, according to the Republican accounts, had to 
abandon all his stores, ammunition, and artillery, and all his 
forces were dispersed, although he and a few of the better 
mounted of his troops, chiefly Austrians, got back into the 
capital. Duaz, after his success, despatched two thousand men 
to assist in the siege of Vera Cruz, and himself took up a-po- 
sition somewhere in the neighbourhood of Mexico; but atter 
the defeat of Marquez nothing is known. While these events 
were happening, the Imperialists at Queretaro had been hard 
pressed by Escosepo, and on the 5th they attempted a sortie, 
but were driven back with great loss, and Miramon is said 
to have been mortally wounded. Nothing is known of a 
a later date, but the fact that this sortie failed, and the attempts 
previously made by the Emperor to secure the lives of his 
followers if he surrendered, make it very probable that 
Queretaro did not hold out many days after the repulse of the 
sallying force. At the same time the town may have been 
not so much captured by the Liberals as abandoned by the 
Imperialists, for the Emperor is said to have got away, and 
he and all the other foreigners would certainly try to 
get into the city of Mexico. ‘Their only hope of saving their 
lives is that they may make such a defence of Mexico 
as will compel the besieging force to give them a safe passage 
to the coast. Vera Cruz is surrounded by the Liberals, but 
both sides seem agreed to wait till the issue of the contest at 
the capital is known, and as the sea there gives a sure means 
of escape to the foreigners, the contest will not be pro- 
longed out of sheer desperation ; and already, during the con- 
sequent lull in hostilities, some few of the partisans of the 
Imperial Government have managed to leave the country. The 
general result is that nothing remains to the Empire but the 
city of Mexico and Vera Cruz, and that the only issue to be 


decided is whether the Liberals can take the city. They 
could do so with the greatest ease were it not that there must 
be some hundreds of French and Austrian soldiers in the 
who, after the sad experience of Puebla, will fight to the 
and sell their lives as dearly as possible. 


Juakez is nominally the head of the Government for which 
Escosepo and D1az are fighting, and it is said that the mas- 
sacres of officers and foreigners which have taken place 
have been perpetrated under his express ordérs. To Juarez 
also is ascribed the issue of a recent decree, by which the 
subjects of all nations that recognised the Empire are placed 
on the level of Mexican subjects. In civilized countries 
it is the height of friendliness to foreigners to put them 
on the footing of the ordinary homeborn citizen. But, in 
countries like Mexico, to be placed on the level of a citizen is 
to be exposed to all the outrages and spoliations from which 
natives suffer. The Government means, by issuing such a 
decree, to say that it will deal with Englishmen and French- 
men and Germans exactly as it pleases, without any fear 
of European Powers, or regard to them. Americans alone are 
to be sacred, and if there were a Mexican Government 
that chose to defy all European Powers, it might probably do 
so with impunity. The experience of France shows that 
justice can only be exacted from a nation which has some 
kind of decent Government, and that in a country like 


ci ’ 
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-| Mexico the Government which is to make atonement or be 


brought to reason must first be created. Anarchy is proof 
against justice ; and Mexico seems on the verge of an anarchy 
more complete than ever. ‘Tampico does not even now 
acknowledge the authority of Juarez, being held by Gomez 
for OrteGa; and Canaes is said to be on his way from 
Matamoros to aid in setting up an OrTEGA Government. Cortina 
has a considerable force in the North, and is said to be on the 
eve of setting up for himself, or of pronouncing for Ortra@a. 
But no one in the United States, and of course no one 
in Europe, really knows where Juarez is, or where OrtTeca 
is, or what any Mexican leader is doing or planning. If 
Escosepo or Diaz takes the city of Mexico, he is just as likely 
as not to throw over Juarez, and declare himself President. 
Nothing can sound worse than all this. Any one might sup- 
pose that Mexico, under such a state of things, would be a 
desert in a very few years. But it takes a good deal to ruin 
a country like Mexico, where the natural resources are so 
enormous, and where the accumulated wealth is so great. 
Directly there is anything like order established, and even 
when what to any one accustomed to civilized life seems more 
like disorder than order has begun to take the place of open 
pillage and bloodshed, the ordinary life of the large towns is 
resumed, and arrangements are made for supplying these 
towns with the necessaries and some of the comforts they 
require. Mexico, like Spain itself, and like all Spanish 
countries, is a country of large towns. Queretaro, for ex- 
ample, stands on the edge of a luxuriant plain, where there 
are towns containing at least a quarter of a million of in- 
habitants. ‘The wealth of such places is not destroyed in 
a day. ‘The inhabitants in some degree protect each other, 
and keep open a communication with their neighbours. 
When it is said that Mexico is threatened with anarchy, 
it is not meant that the life of the Mexican towns will 
wholly cease. There will be frequent contests for the pos- 
session of these towns, but considerable districts will be in 
the hands of the samé pretenders to authority, and commerce 
is not stopped by the intervening district being dangerous to 
travellers. There is no probability that any Mexican Govern- 
ment will be found strong enough to occupy the whole area 
of the country; but there may be two or three Governments, 
none of which will be able to crush the other, but each of 
which will be able to hold a district of its own. ‘The Republic 
of Mexico is really a Confederation of States, and these States 
may break up into groups, each having a little military 
tyranny of its own, and each being never exactly at peace or 
at war with its neighbour. 


But although there is a possibility that things in Mexico 
may not be so wholly bad as is feared if the last vestiges of 
the Empire disappear, there is not the remotest chance that 
any success which for a moment the Imperialists may still 
achieve can do any good whatever. Every one must lament 
the fate of the Emperor himself, and mourn that a ruler who 
had so many high qualities should have thrown himself away 
on so hopeless a task. But the most that can be hoped or 
wished now is that he should save his life, and that there 
should be no more massacres of the foreigners who have 
served under him. ‘The Empire has failed utterly, not so 
much on account of the form of Government, as because 
it was a foreign institution. The Mexicans, like all per- 
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of Spanish descent, hate foreigners, and detest them, 
heir religions, their institutions, and everything except their 
money. The Emperor made a great mistake in not leaving 
the country when the French left. It was the mistake 
of an honourable man, for it sprang from the resolution not to 
abandon a post in the hour of danger. But it also sprang 
from @ misconception of his position. The very persons who, 
in the council held at the last moment, not only advised but 
implored him to stay and fight on, refused, with few excep- 
tions, to share his fortunes. Because he was not personally 

pular, he thought that the country would go with him, 
and fight for him. But he was wrong; for success or failure 
must have been equally against him. If he had succeeded, 
the Mexicans would have thought that a foreigner was 
triumphant over them; and if he failed, wh should they 
support a losing cause? The same feeling w undoubtedly 
operate against the Americans if they interfere in the affairs 
ot Mexico. That they have been the cause of the misery 
which is now sweeping over Mexico is true, and they 
cannot avoid feeling this. They think that money is to be 
made rapidly in Mexico, and if there is to be an interven- 
tion, the party in power will have a magnificent opening 
for jobbery. There is plenty of “ log-rolling” to be done if 
Mexico is taken up by the Government. ‘Therefore the 
Americans might not be indisposed to intervene when the 
Imperialist Government was entirely at anend. But interven- 
tion is not such a very easy matter. They must select a 
Government to deal with, and they must back up the Govern- 
ment they select. If they lend money and seek to give credit 
to it, they cannot allow that it shall be swept away any 
moment by another Government that will repudiate the 
obligations of its predecessor. If American citizens are 
injured and preyed upon like the natives of other foreign 
States, then the American Government must be content to 
acknowledge itself as powerless to obtain redress as European 
Governments are, or it must employ a force that will overwhelm 
all resistance. Probable as an American intervention may 
come within a vague limit of time, yet it must not be assumed 
that it will come at once or be effected easily. 


FEMALE SUFFRAGE, 


HE respectable minority which voted for giving the 
electoral franchise to women is one proof among many of 
the growing disposition to regard all constitutional arrange- 
ments as open questions. There is convenience in taking 
many things for granted, and it has generally been the habit 
of Englishmen to assume the necessity of established institu- 
tions ; but the present Session has detached almost all parties 
from their traditional opinions, and the singular revolution 
posed by Mr. Mitt no longer startles a Parliament which 
ce raised and almost laid the ghost of the compound house- 
holder. Mr. Mitt was fortunate in opponents who confirmed 
his own statement that the law relating to women is, in 
some instances, anomalous and unjust. Although simpler 
methods of redressing the grievances of married women 
might be easily devised, the oppression practised on 
any class furnishes to some extent an argument for 
extending the suffrage to the victims as an instrument of 
defence. There is no doubt that women are often 
to tyranny, but it is not easy to understand how they would 
be more secure if they voted for members of Parliament. 
Ruffians who beat their wives would indeed incur fearful 
penalties under a criminal code framed by women; but it is 
scarcely likely that criminal jurisprudence would be modified 
by the introduction of a feminine element into the con- 
stituency. In practice, the sufferers generally intercede on 
behalf of their brutal husbands, and it is extremely diffi- 
cult te punish the working head of a family without in- 
flicting additional suffering on his wife and children. In 
a somewhat higher class of society, women are regarded 
with vigilant jealousy as soon as they compete for any 
kind of profitable occupation. A deputation of parochial 
schooimasters lately informed an active member of Parliament 
that some additional allowances which they demanded 
might easily be provided by a reduction in the salaries of 
schoolmistresses. Even in the upper ranks, the scanty 
mcomes of single women are sometimes partly or wholly 
appropriated by male relatives who take advantage of their 
contidence and ignorance. A higher sense of honour among 
men would be more beneficial to women than any share of 
toral power. 
_ The question is rather social than political, for in ordinary 
times female voters would only swell the numbers at elections 
Without muterially altering the balance of parties. Mr. MILL’s 


actual proposal of enfranchising women under the qualifications 
provided for men would be practically inoperative. The whole 
number of female ratepayers is insignificant, and educated 
women residing with their families, or earning their livelihood 
by domestic tuition, would still be excluded from the suffrage. 
It may be allowed that the majority of those who obtained a 
vote would be respectable and tolerably intelligent; but if 
independence is the essential quality of a voter, it would 
rarely be found among amiable women. Only a few public 
principles would be likely to be preferred to the wishes of a 
brother, of a lover, or of the parson of the parish or the Dis- 
senting minister. In religious or ecclesiastical controversies 
enfranchised women would exercise a disturbing influence. 
Mr. MILL seems scarcely to appreciate the sectarian propen- 
sities of his impulsive clients. Nine women in ten among 
the upper classes have strong opinions about copes, albs, 
and chasubles, and hold that the use of such integuments 
ought either to be enforced or proscribed by legislative 
authority ; and even in secular affairs the feminine mind 
partakes of Mr. Guapsrone’s incapacity to care only a little 
for what matters only a little. The alternative of utter 
indifference and enthusiastic love or hatred is seldom desir- 
able in politics. Except on account of taste, sentiment, 
or principle, it would scarcely be worth while to dispute the 
claims of female ratepayers; but it would be obviously absurd 
to enfranchise exclusively elderly single women, widows, and 
wives living apart from their husbands; it might even be con- 
tended that it would be unjust to reward divorce and its causes 
with the privilege of a vote; and it is at least evident that 
married women would be reasonably dissatisfied with an excep- 
tional exclusion. Justly or unjustly, a wife always thinks herself 
in some degree better than her single sister or neighbour, and 
Mr. Mit and Mr. Fawcett could easily show in eloquent 
language that enlarged experience and extended duties formed 
an additional qualification for the exercise of the suffrage. If, 
however, married women vote, some new franchise must be 
invented for their accommodation. It would be extremely 
unfair to award two votes to the same tenement, and to pro- 
vide that every married elector should possess a dual vote. 
The few cases in which husband and wife would take opposite 
sides would not coincide with perfect domestic harmony. 


By far the most serious objection to Mr. Mixx’s project is 
founded on the unfitness and impropriety of allowing women 
an active share in public affairs. In the few instances in 
which they might possibly vote as a class, they would almost 
certainly, even if they were not wrong in their conclusions, be 
influenced by irrelevant or secondary considerations. it is 
possible that a female element in the constituencies might 
accelerate the adoption of the Maine Liquor Law; and it 
would certainly have rendered Catholic Emancipation impos- 
sible. Women, on the whole, care absolutely nothing for the 
liberty of themselves or others, nor is it their habit to doubt the 
expediency of compelling the observance of every rule which 
they happen to identify with duty. It may be admitted that in 
ordinary political questions they would vote with their natural 
guides, and that the innovation would consequently be for the 
most partinoperative. But it would not be worth while, for the 
sake ofa negative result, to disturb the established doctrines of 
society. A woman is expected to prefer personal considera- 
tions to theoretical arguments; and it is useless to introduce a 
conflict of duties by requiring her to vote for a patriot or a 
philosopher rather than for a friend. There is perhaps some 
weight in Mr. Mitt’s complaint of the frivolity of many 
women, and it is barely possible that, before choosing a sup- 
porter of a sound financial system, a female voter might 
think it necessary to ascertain the meaning of such phrases 
as the Budget and the National Debt. But women have 
already the opportunity of considering political questions, if 
they feel curiosity or interest in the subject, nor can frivolity 
ever be excused on the plea that it is useless to study branches 
of knowledge which lead to no practical result. The satisfac- 
tion’ of becoming a rational companion to a sensible man ought 


to be fur keener than the pleasure of swelling a majority for a. 


favourite candidate. It is impossible and unnecessary to 
inquire how far the political conduct of voters is really subject 
to domestic influence. In the lower ranks, the wife is believed 
frequently to control the vote of the husband, especially when 
she holds strong opinions for or against the acceptance 
of bribes. According to Mr. Mitt, the habitual administra- 
tion of the family income constitutes a preparation for the 
study of political economy. In some instances practical 
knowledge of the value of money sharpens the appetite for 
illicit gains. Women, however, who would be accessible to 
pecuniary corruption have already, for the most part, an 
opportunity of trafficking in the votes of their husbands. 
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Tn some respects Mr. Mitt is likely to gain by the discus- 
sion of his proposal, both because novelties gradually become 
familiar, and on the ground that some of the reasons 
on the other side have rather an instinctive than a logi- 
cal force. The opponents of feminine pretensions to poli- 
tical power feel and believe that women are extremely 
different from men; but they are not disposed to repeat 
unnecessarily a proposition which may perhaps sound 
offensive. Mr. Denman indeed showed that modern Eng- 
lish legislation has, for its own purposes, almost effaced the 
distinction of sex. An interpreting statute provides that 
the masculine shall include the feminine ; and, consequently, 
women are entitled to all privileges which may be granted 
to men. Nature, however, has irrevocably adopted an inter- 
pretation clause of an opposite character; and there are many 
spheres of action in which a woman is as much out of place 
asa man inanursery. It would be easy for some advocate 
of masculine rights to prove that a husband and father was 
fully competent to determine the shape and material of frocks 
and pelisses; but custom has made male interference in some 
departments of human life unseemly and ridiculous. As a 
general rule, it is for men to govern, and the best and wisest 
women are not the least willing to obey. The numerous ex- 
ceptional instances in which the wife has a far sounder judg- 
ment, or a more commanding character than the husband, 
furnish little reason for female enfranchisement. The chief 
authority in the household will, for the most part, find little 
difficulty in managing the family vote. If the perverse elector 
rebels in the matter of politics, a judicious woman will allow 
him license in a matter which she will certainly not regard as 
of the first importance. If she had a vote, she would not pro- 
claim either her difference of opinion or her dissent by 
ostentatiously opposing her mutinous partner. 


ITALY. 

HE contract between the Italian Government and those 

who are to undertake on its behalf the conversion of the 
Church property seems to be not yet producible to the public, 
and until its production the Ecclesiastical Bill of M. Ferrara 
hangs fire. ‘The Italian Chamber is indisposed to consider the 
measure till] all the pecuniary negotiations are concluded on 
which it is based. After the story of the Lancranp-Dumonceau 
bargain, this resolution is as prudent as it is natural. As far 
as the world at large can judge, the agreement originally 
concluded with Messrs. RotHscuiLtp —and now, it is said, 
owing to their withdrawal, about to be entered into with 
other capitalists— is not open to the suspicion which fell 
upon the former agreement with the Belgian firm. The 
percentage which is to find its way into the pockets of 
the operators is far more moderate; unless indeed the rumour 
is well-founded which anticipates an alteration, in the 
case of immediate advances, of the rate from three to seven 
per cent.; and there is no reason to suppose that the trans- 
action is other than an economical one for the Government. 
Recent experiences, however, have made Italian Deputies 
suspicious. It has been thought desirable to make sure that 
M. Ferrara is not an innocent instrument of M. CasTELLant, 
and that Messrs. RotuscuiLp and the Crédit Foncier were not 
merely sounding names put forward to cover other and less 
popular undertakers who would in due time make their 
appearance on the stage. The Ministerial explanation of 
M. Ferrara was received with as much respect as could be 
desired. Nothing, as far as appearances went, could be fairer 
and more straightiorward. ‘The signature of the pecuniary 
convention will perhaps not long be wanting ; but until all pre- 
liminary formalities have been observed, the Chamber has a 
legitimate reason for deferring the consideration of the details 
of the scheme. 

There are several features in M. Ferrara’s measure which 
tend to provoke criticism, and which, when the first favour- 
able impression of his Budget speech has passed away, will 

robably be subjected to a searching discussion. iter all 

e secret diplomacy of the last year, Italy requires to be 
assured that the proposed conversion of ecclesiastical property 
is a bond fide conversion, and not a mere compromise with 
Rome, calculated to leave in the hands of the priesthood a for- 
midable residue of power. It is not so much a question what 
M. Ferraka and his colleagues profess themselves ready to 
do, as how much they may in private have undertaken 
not to do. ‘Two or three of M. Ferrara’s sentences rang 
like the language of a man whose financial Budget covered 
political objects of no small importance. He told the Chamber 
that he had ceudcavoured to deal with the financial crisis, not 
as a theologian, but as a simple man of business, The 
inference is that M. Ferrara fears lest his proposed Eccle- 
siastical Conversion Bill should not bear a rigid scrutiny, 


except from an exclusively financial point of view. On the 
question of Church and State something about it would seem 
therefore to be unsound, and in the short interval that 
has elapsed since the presentation of the text of the Bill 
to the Chamber, Italians have been tapping it all over. 
to see where the political unsoundness is. ‘The result shows 
that M. Ferraga was justified in speaking modestly of his 
own political orthodoxy. The Biil seems solely to provide 
for the levying of six hundred millions upon Church property. 
After this operation has been performed, the Church, for any- 
thing that appears, may return into the possession of all its 
ancient rights, and continue to hold land and to be a powerful 
proprietary as before. It is true that M. rrrara has pub- 
lished written arguments in favour of conceding this 
prietary license to the Ecclesiastical Establishment. For 
ought we know, this may have been one of his claims, in the 
eyes of M. CasTeLiant, to favour and distinction. But assured] 
the Italian nation has never contemplated’ leaving the Church 
in such a situation. Great as are the financial cinbarrassments 
of the country, the primary object of confiscation, in the eyes 
of the Italians, is not so much the relief of the Treasury as 
the clipping of the wings of the Papacy. Nor is the principle 
of confiscation any longer an open question. It was afiirmed 
last year by the Italian Legislature in July. All that is left 
to the option of any Cabinet is to devise the means of 
carrying into effect the ascertained intentions ef the nation; 
and M. Ferrara’s Church Bill is therefore a retrograde step 
in politics, though in finance his Budget may be an advance, 
If last year M. Ricasoxi’s solution of the ecclesiastical dif- 
ficulty was thought inadmissible on the ground that it 
conferred too large a share of political independence on 
the Papacy, M. Ferrara’s propositions seem open to a 
similar objection. M. Frerrara’s answer is specious enough, 
“IT am only,” he replies, “a financier. Pass my Budget 
“and my Church Bill to-day, and to-morrow the country. 
“ can legislate for posterity at its leisure.” The suggestion 
that the Chamber should weave a tangled net to-day, 
in order, if it pleases, to unweave it to-morrow, sounds a 
strange one. ‘Taking M. Ferrara’s invitation together 
with all the rumours of the month, we are disposed to 
think that his trumpet gives forth no very certain sound. The 
more the Italian Chamber looks at the new scheme, the more 
inclined it will be to fear that M. Ferrara as a financier 
may be useful to the nation, but that as a politician he 
is not exempt from the suspicion of playing into the hands 
of Rome. It the three per cent. commission is only a mask to 
cover a ten per cent. commission; if it turns out that Messrs. 
Roruscuitp and the Crédit Foncier of Paris were only lay 
figures put forward to hold the attention of the stage, while 
other and less popular financiers were uncloaking in the back- 
ground; and if, lastly, the Bill of M. Ferrara turns out to be 
tramed so as to leave the Church of Rome untouched in its 
temporal position, and only mulcted of a portion of its wealth, 
a reaction against M. Ferrara, and the Cabinet whose spokes- 
man he is, will possibly be serious and general. 

A singular coincidence seems to show that M. Ferrara’s 
scheme becomes tolerable at Rome in proportion as it is 
beginning to be distrusted at Florence. It is curious 
that, simultaneously with all the gossip and scandal from 
political circles in Italy, a report should reach us that 
the Roman Cardinals have made up their minds that the 
conversion of Church property in the new kingdom is 
inevitable. Men of the world would long since have arrived 
at this mundane conclusion, but the Vatican is not in the 
habit of consenting to State spoliation until long after the 
spoliation has become an accomplished fact. Unless some 
secret alliance has been entered into between the King of 
Ivaty and the Roman Court, such sudden acquiescence by 
Catholicism in the fate with which its income and its 
sessions are threatened appears almost inexplicable, and at 
variance with its usual course of action. Hitherto it has been 
the habit of Rome to denounce all such propositions as those 
put forward by M. Ferrara, as nothing short of a sacrilegious 
robbery, and the Church has not exhibited a disposition 
to turn its cheek patiently to the spoilers. Qne does not 
see what it has to win by doing so. It will be time enough 
for it to accept the decrees of destiny as soon as they are 
actually accomplished ; and meanwhile it is its interest to trust 
to the chapter of accidents for the adjournment of the unwel- 
come blow. At the beginning of the present century, the 
Vatican had far more reason for coming ta a compromise 
with the French Government and the French nation than 
it has at present for submitting to any harsh terms offered 
by the Florence Chamber. Everything at that time was 
desperate in France. All that could be done was to 
cnueavour to save something from the general wreck, 
and to make the bert of a hopeless canse. Even under 
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gach untoward circumstances, the conduct of the Vatican 
jn making peace with the First Const was regard 
the body of the Ultramontane party as a suicidal desertion 
of its colours, and much pious indignation was lavished on 
the PoxrirF who, in the words of the old quatrain, “ per con- 
« gervar la sede, perde la fede.” At present, the Church of 
Rome, however unyielding the temper of the Italian nation, 
has nothing to gain and everything to lose by an uncon- 
ditional surrender. The intelligence that the Sacred College 
is ready to lend its back to the shearers will only encourage 
the subjects of the King of Iraty to believe that some un- 
derstanding exists between Florence and Rome. M. Rarrazzi's 
Ministry may not itself be guilty of any connivance at an 
Ultramontane intrigue; but M. Rarrazzi’s Ministry, like 
M. Ricasoui’s, may be a transition Ministry, destined to 
last only as long as the wirepullers behind the scenes feel 
inclined to tolerate its existence for their own ulterior pur- 
It is certain that it was accepted, in the first instance, 
by the Italian Court as a pis aller ; and that, if other combina- 
tions had been practicable, other combinations would have 
been tried. Nobody believes that its chief is likely to imperil 
his political position and his past character by engaging in a 
conspiracy which Italian Liberals would deeply and bitterly 
resent; but there remains the danger that those who turned 
M. Ricasoxt adrift, when he was no longer wanted, might at 
any moment see fit to upset the Cabinet which succeeded him 
in power, An unexpected and unaccountable complacency 
on the part of Rome is not, accordingly, with respect to M. 
Ferrara’s Ecclesiastical Bill a very hopeful sign. And if the 
delay in the signing of the Convention is unduly prolonged, 
the result will be an increase of political disquietude and 
alarm in Italy. 


THE LAW DIGEST COMMISSION. 


HE Commissioners appointed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of a Digest of Law have issued a Report which 
will be welcome to all who are interested in the grand object 
of relieving our jurisprudence from the obscurity and incon- 
sistency which now characterize it. The Report is comprised in 
less than three pages, but it does not contain a phrase that is 
not pregnant with meaning, and it says more in its few brief 
sentences than the Railway Commissioners contrived to express 
in their huge volume of words. The highest commendation 
that can be given to a document of this kind is that it is 
thoroughly businesslike and to the purpose ; and even those, if 
there be any, who may dissent from the unanimous conclusions 
of a very strong Commission will not deny that these qualities 
are conspicuous in the Report. 

In past years there have been three schools of opinion on the 
broad question of the expediency of digesting and codifying the 
law of this country. The first comprises those (now, it is to be 
hoped, few in number) who are sceptical as to all improve- 
ment, and desire that the law of England should for ever 
retain the incongruity and confusion which go far to neutralize 
the benefit of the noble principles which have always been 
embodied in it. The second school includes many cautious 
lawyers who doubt the practicability of a perfect code, and 
are content to look to a complete digest of the law as it rests 
at present, with all its imperfections on its head, as the utmost 
that can be done in the way of simplification and improve- 
ment. ‘The third class is composed of all the more enter- 
prising of our law reformers, who do not disguise their 
expectation that a good digest, once compiled, will inevitably 
lead the way to a thorough codification of the existing law 
on a scientitic basis. Against the first of these three views 
we need say very little except that its day is past. The 
notion of helpless submission to the perpetuation of the ac- 
knowledged evils of our system of jurisprudence is not one that 
commands much sympathy in these times. Though once the 
favourite creed of lawyers of the Expon school, it has now 
only @ straggling band of antique supporters, and, we are 
happy to observe, does not count among them a single 
member of the Commission whose Report has just appeared. 
Neither is it necessary now to discuss any differences of opinion 
between those who would be satisfied with a digest as the end 
of all movement in this direction, and the more sanguine 
reformers who think a digest has its chief value asa step to a 
code, At some future time this may become an interesting 
and important question, but at present all are agreed that 
wheiher a code is to follow a digest or not will depend much 
on the skill with which the preliminary work may be per- 
formed, and that, whether as a final or only as an interme- 
diate undertaking, the one thing to be done now is to compile 
such a digest or condensed summary of the law under which 


we live as will make it comparatively easy for lawyers to 
give advice, and not impossible for laymen to comprehend 
it. In this view the Commission unanimously concur, and 
when it is considered that Lord Cranwortn, who presided, 
is not very likely to be led away by enthusiasm, that a more 
practical mind than that of Lord Cairns has not often adorned 
the Bench, and that among the other members of the Commission 
are comprised some of our ablest lawyers and most cautious 
statesmen, we may fairly conclude that their countenance has 
not been given to any wild and impracticable theory of law 
reform. 

It is difficult to condense a paper so admirably terse as the 
Report we are describing, and if we attempt to present an 
outline of what the Commissioners have said, it is chiefly in 
the hope that all who care that English law should be re- 
lieved from the reproach which it now deserves will be led 
to study the first authoritative document which has pointed 
out the right path to follow. The law of England contains 
three elements—the common law, derived from remote cus- 
toms and traditions; the statute law, which emanates directly 
from the Legislature; and the Judge-made or case law, 
which has grown with the necessities of society, and is to 
be found in the reports of some hundred thousand deci- 
sions. Of these the Commission say that the common law 
is fragmentary and unmethodical, that the statute law is 
buried in a mass of obsolete and abrogated enactments, 
and that the case law is only to be extracted, often with 
infinite pains and doubt, from no less than thirteen hundred 
volumes of Reports, full of conflict, void of system, and only to 
be described as a great chaos of judicial legislation. Whether 
this state of things can be mended or not, no one will 
dispute the correctness of the picture. The Commissioners, 
however, entertain no doubt of the practicability of a thorough 
reform. On the question of ultimate codification they say 
nothing beyond this—that, if such a course should ever be 
resolved upon, the best preparation will be fuund in such a 
digest as they recommend. The value of the digest, how- 
ever, is not dependent on any such ulterior course. It is 
recommended by the Commission on its own obvious merits 
as certain to be highly beneficial in the making, the ad- 
ministration, and the study of the law—a_ conclusion 
which ‘sufficiently proves itself from the mere terms in 
which the Commissioners define the digest which they 
recommend, A digest, they say, would be “a condensed 
“summary of the law as it exists, arranged in sys- 
“tematic order under appropriate titles and sub-divisions, 
“and divided into distinct articles or propositions, which 
“ would be supported by references to the sources of law 
“ whence they were severally derived, and might be illustrated 
“ by citations of the principal instances in which the rules 
“ stated had been discussed or applied.” So understood, no 
one would dispute the value of a digest. It would, in fact, be 
a complete and terse substitute for the incomplete and dis- 
cursive digests which are known as text-books, and which 
every lawyer is obliged to use as the only available, and not 
always very serviceable, guides through the labyrinth of 
existing law. 

Up to this point it was all plain sailing for the Commis- 
sioners. Every one would like the digest they propose. But 
can it be made, and, if so, by what machinery? On this ques- 
tion, also, the Report speaks without hesitation. The Com- 
missioners do not shut their eyes to the distinctions between 
our jurisprudence and the systems of other countries, where 
complete codification has been found practicable. They 
acknowledge, what is now almost universally admitted, that 
English law is not — ripe for a code, and indeed never can 
become so until it been first digested into a manageable 
form and compass, and then cleared of the anomalies which de- 
form it. But the obstacles which would hinder the immediate 
compilation of a code (such, for example, to mention only one, as 
our dual system of Law and Equity) do not stand in the way 
of a mere digest, and all that is n to the successful 
completion of this stage of the work of law reform is that it 
should be Smee be em by public authority, and at the 
national expense. this part of the subject the Commis- 
sioners are perhaps unnecessarily timid. ‘The work would 
probably not last longer, or cost more, than the labours of 
Cote C.B. in the Science and Art Department; and a 
nation which can afford to fill whole sheets of the Times 
with fragments of an ill-compiled catalogue of books can 
scarcely shrink on the score of from the duty of 
making its laws intellgible to those who have to obey them. 
In order to diminish immediate outlay, the Commission 
propose, in the first instance, to take in hand, by way of 
specimen, certain selected departments of law; and - Soe 
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would be no objection to this if it were certain that the 
success of the entire undertaking would not be im- 

ired by this cautious economy. The nature of the work, 
it is true, is such that it must necessarily be parcelled out in 
sections allotted to different labourers, each working in his 
own special field, subject to the closest supervision; and the 
tentative method | gee would, it is thought, mature the 
experience required to harmonize the contributions of many 
minds. Various special subjects might be suggested as appro- 
priate for these first experiments. Commercial law includes 
several branches (as, for example, the law of bills of exchange) 
which would be readily separable from the rest, and well fitted 
to supply a pattern for subsequent work on more complex 


' matters. If it was desired, in the first instance, to grapple 


with all the most formidable difficulties which would have 
sooner or later to be overcome, the law of husband and wife 
would present to the formative hands of the Commission the 
most remarkable jumble of inconsistent theories and conflicting 
procedure. Indeed, if it were once proved that this subject 
could be handled with success, there would be no need to fear 
any subsequent failure. 

There is one, and only one, objection to this step-by-step 
procedure. If the digest is to be good for anything it must be 
prepared by the most skilful workmen in these matters that 
the country can produce. Accurate thought embodied in ac- 
curate language is quite as essential as legal learning; and 
though there would be no difficulty in forming an adequate 
staff, it might not be easy to induce the men best fitted for the 
task to undertake a merely temporary engagement. It is quite 
clear that an enterprise of such great national moment ought not 
to be imperilled by parsimony, and the Commissioners present 
the case fairly enough to the public when they say that, 
whatever machinery may be adopted, a certain number of 
functionaries must be employed, at a high remuneration, to 
control and direct the labour of a staff of lawyers engaged 
on the various divisions of the digest. It is not quite clear 
how the expense can be diminished by the tentative step with 
which it is proposed to begin, except indeed on the hypothesis, 
which the Commissioners clearly do not entertain, that the 
enterprise, when begun, may have to be abandoned in despair. 
Their only doubt evidently is whether the Legislature will 
be disposed to grant adequate funds for a work which must 
be costly if it is well done, and would be wiser left un- 
touched than mangled by defective handling. But we cannot 
help thinking that it would have been wiser to face the 
doubt at once, and to postpone the undertaking altogether 
if Parliament should not think it worth what it would cost. 
But we do not believe that the apprehended difficulty would 
be seriously felt. The House of Commons knows very well 
that the best work must be costly, and it would not, we think, 
be long in coming to the conclusion that it would be as foolish 
to entrust the digesting of the law to cheap and incompetent 
hands as to commit its administration to cheap and incom- 
petent judges. The experimental beginning suggested by the 
Commissioners will no doubt postpone to some extent the 
financial difficulty, if there ‘be one; but a bolder course would 
have decided at once whether the country was willing to incur 
the expense of the most perfect digest that money could com- 
mand, and would perhaps have recommended itself more 
strongly to the minds of practical statesmen. 


REDUCTION OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


i ig acceptance by the House of Commons of Mr. DisrakE1i’s 
Terminable Annuities Bill was a matter of course, but 
it was right that the principle involved in the measure should 
be fully discussed. There was perhaps a slight preponderance 
of expediency in favour of the particular measure; for the 
discontinuance of terminable annuities as a part of the 
financial system would have been an innovation. The new 
investment will take the place of a charge of the same kind 
which expires during the present year, and the country can 
afford to spend a small annual sum in the diminution of the 


. debt. Mr. Diskaexi, with the tact which he usually displays 


in minor matters, disclaimed all ambitious intentions of 
effecting a fiscal revolution. It was sufficient for his purpose 
to show that he was following respectable precedents, anterior 
both to the alarm about the future exhaustion of coal and to 
the American war. The payment of debt by terminable 
annuities has the merit of being practicable, while experience 
has shown that it is impossible to maintain a simple sinking- 
fund. Mr. Disrarti deviated into a fallacy when he re- 
ferred to the occasions on which a reduction of taxes 
has been facilitated by the expiration of annuities; for the 
same result would have been attained at an earlier period if 


— 


the taxpayer had not been compelled to contribute to the 
discharge of debt. It was a strange answer to Mr. Lama's 
demand for an immediate reduction of taxes, to argue that 
the CuanceLtor of the ExcHequer in 1884 will have the 
opportunity of employing a surplus in the manner which hag 
been rejected by the present Government. If, however, Mr 
DisraEL! is not a scientific financier or a consistent logician, 
he often shows himself a skilful Parliamentary leader. When 
a Bill for creating a small amount of terminable annuities js 
about to be passed, the House of Commons prefers conven. 
tional arguments in its favour to startling generalizations 
which would apply to the whole of the National Debt as well 
as to the fraction which is immediately under consideration 

The opposition was really directed, not against the Govern- 
ment plan, but against Mr. GLapstone’s speeches in the last 
and in the present Sessions. It was highly desirable that the 
comparative advantages of reducing the debt and of diminish- 
ing taxation should be thoroughly discussed and fully under- 
stood. 

The special operation which is to be effected by the Bilt 
cannot be repeated, for the debt to the savings’ banks is the 
only considerable fund of which the Government can di 
for the purpose. As Mr. Giapstone delights to announce, the 
CHANCELLOR of the Excnequer is a banker, and it is hig 
business to invest the whole or the greater part of his deposits, 
It was formerly the custom to buy Consols at the risk of the 
savings’ banks, but Mr. GLapsTONE a few years ago converted 
the liability into a simple book debt, making the Government 
a fundholder in the place of the depositor. As the whole 
amount of the deposits constantly increases, there is little risk 
of au demand for repayment of any considerable portion of the 
principal. The annual charge on 24,000,000/. is 720,000l., 
which must of course be provided in perpetuity. Under the 
provisions of the Act, the Government will for seventeen or 
eighteen years annually pay 1,720,000/., in the form of 
annuities; but at the end of the term the savings’ banks will 
be in the same position as at present, while 24,000,000l. 
of Consols will have been extinguished. The only recom- 
mendation of the plan is to be found in the withdrawal 
of a million of taxation from the annual cognizance of the 
House of Commons. As several speakers in the debate 
observed, the deficits and surpluses will, during the existence 
of the annuities, be respectively less or greater than their 
ostensible amount by about a million a year. ‘The American 
plan of raising large taxes and applying the proceeds to the 
reduction of the debt excites Mr. GLapstonz’s enthusiastic 
admiration, and it is simpler and more candid, but perhaps it 
may be less durable. The American debt has in fact lately 
rather increased than diminished, and it is doubtful whe- 
ther the ambitious design of paying it off will be re- 
newed. In Mr. Larno’s opinion, the soundness of American 
finance is questionable, nor was he probably convinced by 
Mr. Guapstone’s remarkable argument that the Americans 
are the best judges of their own affairs. To hold up a man's 
household economy as a model for the imitation of his neigh- 
bours, and then to object to criticism on his arrangements as 
officious impertinence, is a feminine form of controversy. 
The authority of American legislation, whatever it may be 
worth, tells in opposite directions. The people of the United 
States have within a year or two made great efforts to 
diminish their debt, but, on the other hand, they have raised 
a surplus revenue for the purpose, instead of disguising 
a sinking-fund in the form of terminable annuities. As 
Mr. Laine accurately stated, they have the advantage of 
paying off some classes of debt in a depreciated currency, and 
Mr. GLapsTone was mistaken in his belief that any consider- 
able part of the English debt was discharged before the return 
to cash payments which took place five years after the end of 
the French war. It may be added that the Americans pay 4 
high interest on their debt, and that Consols at the present 
price produce less than 3} percent. The advantage of paying 
off a debt is exactly proportional to the rate of interest, or to 
the relation which it bears to the returns of ordinary i- 
vestments. 

Future surpluses will probably, in spite of coal formations 
and American precedents, be applied in the manner which has 
earned for Mr, GLapsTONE a reputation but slightly qualified 
by occasional crotchets. Mr. Sueripan perhaps attaches ex- 
aggerated importance to the duty on fire-insurance; and it 1s 
possible that Mr. GLapstone may have reasons for denouncing 
as the worst of taxes the shilling duty on corn, which had for 
twenty years escaped his ubiquitous vigilance. Much may 
be said for a reduction of the sugar duties; and the barley- 
growers seem inclined to remove the excise duty from malt to 
beer. “Te those who have year after year protested against the 
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hibition of travelling by a posthorse duty which contributes 
to the satisfaction to find that 
the abuse is occasionally mentioned in the House of Commons. 
As the greater part of a year must elapse before a new Budget 
is introduced, it would be premature to compare the demerits 
of the various imposts which await reduction or abolition ; 
but it may be confidently asserted that the relief of corn- 
dealers, of sugar-consumers, of insurers, or of Mr. Latna’s old 
women at railway stations, would be far more advantageous to 
the country than the application of corresponding portions of 
the revenue to the open or concealed purchase of Consols. 
Flys, spring carts, and omnibuses conduce to the general 
happiness more perceptibly than a diminution of the National 
Debt. Cheap sugar might possibly benefit posterity by 
strengthening the constitutions of the present generation ; and, 
if Mr. GLapsronE may be trusted, the diversion of half a 
million from its proper destination to the creation of termi- 
nable annuities “‘ has prevented this country from becoming 
“ what it ought to become, the great entrepét of corn for all 
“ the nations of the world.” 


One argument against buying up the Debt, although it has 
not been mentioned in the House of Commons, ought in itself 
to be conclusive. The increased production of gold has 
already within a few years diminished the burden of the Debt, 
according to the best authorities, by twelve or fifteen per cent. 
The causes which have depreciated the precious metals are 
still in full operation, and it is even probable that the effects 
of the gold discoveries will display themselves in an acce- 
lerated degree when the markets of the world have become 
fully saturated with currency. It is, therefore, nearly cer- 
tain that the twenty-four millions which Mr. Disrae.i will 
have paid off about 1884 will not be worth more than 
twenty millions in 1865, or than seventeen millions in 1850. 
It is also probable that the remaining debt will be due from a 
larger and wealthier population, and that the credit of the 
country may consequently be rather improved than de- 
teriorated. The most ingenious and plausible scheme which 
has hitherto been devised for lessening the burden of the 
debt was conceived by Mr. GLapstone in 1854. The success 
of Sir Rosert Pert and Mr. Govutpurn in converting the 
Three-and-a-half per Cents. inspired their successor with the 
laudable ambition of effecting a still further reduction of in- 
terest. With Consols at par, Mr. GLApsTONE attempted to 
prepare the way for the operation by issuing a two-and-a-half 
per cent. stock in the place of the old South Sea debt. If 
the experiment had succeeded, the Court of Chancery might 
perhaps have gradually invested the Suitors’ Fund in the 
stock which bore the lowest rate of interest; and on some 
favourable occasion it might have been possible to offer the 
holders of Consols the alternative of payment of their 
principal or of reduction. The Crimean war summarily 
extinguished Mr. Giapsrone’s project, and the high rate 
of profit, with the increase of miscellaneous investments, 
has for many years reduced the price of Consols considerably 
below par. There is no present probability of borrowing at 
two and a half per cent., but a State which can raise money 
more cheaply than any other political community or corporate 
body in the world has no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
condition of its credit. With the exception of the duties 
on alcohol, there is not a tax in the fiscal system which would 
not make a better return than the National Debt for re- 
duction or abolition. 


LOW LIFE IN HIGH PLACES. 


YE2y now and then some enterprising Englishman or 
Englishwoman undertakes a tour in Spain, and returns 
home to write a book about mules, olla podrida, Spanish inn- 
keepers, and the horrid barbarities of a Madrid bull-fight. The 
liking of Spaniards for a bull-fight is understood to be one of the 
blots on their national character which English people deplore. 
‘Yet, after all, the passion for assisting at gladiatorial exhibitions 
isnot a purely Spanish one. Nothing amuses or interests that 
healthy portion of the British public which deplores the reactionary 
fondness of the Spaniards for bulls, so much as to read in their morn- 
ing paper of a good hearty personal row between two members of 
Parliament, or two riders in Rotten Row. What the Captain 
said to Sir Harry when he whipped Sir Harry’s hand otf his 
horse's rein, where Sir Harry told the Captain to go to, and what 
the “worthy magistrate” said to both the Captain and Sir Harry 
next day, are topics capable of throwing all political controversies 
into the shade. During the last week we Live been present at 
the death and burial of the Compound Householder. The 
interest, however, that might otherwise have been excited by 
his fute has been entirely lost in the details of the affair of 

nour which came ofl, in the presence of the Speaker, between 
Mr. Layard and Mr. Harvey Lewis. Nothing except perhaps the 


avidity which noble Romans displayed about the gladiators at all 
approaches that with which oe public watches a Parliamentary 
fray. bet of late. all there were the 
innumerable es that out of the Tea-room meeting— 
wrangles in which the rte ae | party displayed all the virtues 
except those which are popularly —— to be inspired by tea. 
Then we had the iittle affair between Mr. Bernal Osborne and Mr. 
Dillwyn, the interest of which was increased by the damage done 
to Colonel Taylor’s eye by an u and radical soda-water bottle. 
Colonel Taylor’s wounded eye seemed likely to figure as promi- 
nently in the pages of history as Hannibal’s. And, finally, within 
a week or two we have a fresh topic of inexhaustible attraction 
afforded by the vivacious ot tongues between Mr. Layard 
and Mr. Harvey Lewis. ‘This last encounter may be considered 
as a fair specimen of a Parliamentary werner, in which Mr. 
Layard played the “ of the Assyrian, and Mr. Harvey Lewis 
of a Marylebone, bull. What imputation the sensitive spirit of 
Mr. Harvey Lewis believed Mr. Layard to have laid upon him, and 
what in return was the nature of the expression which as a “true 
Saxon” Mr. Lewis felt called upon to employ towards Mr. Layard, 
ther. It is of the agreeable duty of the er to 

orm for of the House the functions 
the case of a “ truly Saxon ” colloquy between rival omnibus con- 
ductors by a Bow Street magistrate. He has to cast oil on the 
waters, to repress the conversational exuberance of the combatants, 
and to bind all parties over to keep the Parliamentary peace. He 
seldom finds any reluctance on the of the disputants to sub- 
mit to his authority for the time, and thus to escape any formidable 
and authoritative censure. 


Hi motus animorum, atque hee discrimina tanta, 

Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescunt, 
Unlike Spanish bulls, English bulls are easily kept in order by 
official interference. They do not want to fight, and there is no 
serious danger of bloodshed, and after a little roaring each con- 
sents to be led off quietly to bed. We manage these matters far 
more easily than they could be settled abroad. The wrongs suf- 
fered by the Marquis Pepoli at the fair hands of the wife of the 
Prime Minister of Italy have been decided, by an Italian Court of 
Honour, to be incapable of being washed away except by a duel 
between the Marquis and M. Rattazzi himself. Mr. Layard and 
Mr. Harvey Lewis are Saxons, no doubt, but are also men of peace. 
They are not going to insist on the arbitrament of the = 
and nobody is afraid that a sudden vacancy will be ca 
in the list of metropolitan constituencies by a hostile meeting at 
Wormwood Scrubbs. After the Speaker’s interference, nothing 
more is to be done but to fight out the battle by letters to the 

pers. By this means loss of life is avoided, without deprivi 

the public of the pleasure of witnessing a real squabble to its en 
After a week of study we find that the enigma may be cleared 
up - by: ry weeny that the artless mind of one metropolitan 
member led him too hastily to appropriate to himself expressions 
used by another metropolitan member in reference to a — 
Vaccination Bill. If Mr. Layard and Mr. Lewis had shot 
other on the next morning, this simple explanation might never 
have been arrived at. 

Yet, at the close of some absurd controversy like that of which 
we have been speaking, sensible people occasionally feel tempted, 
on the other hand, to regret that the age of duelling is altogether 
past. One of the results of its abolition is the rather wearisome 
notoriety that attaches to every personal squabble. It drags its 
slow course es a fashion that ends by bringing contempt on 
the body to which the two disputants belong. When such disputes. 
take place in an American legislative assembly, all England 
is ready to point the r of scorn at American deputies in 
general, and to deduce the inference that such things are the 
result of the institutions under which they occur. If American 
journalists were acquainted with the various scenes which have 
taken place this Session in the lobbies of the House of Com- 
mons, they would be able to retaliate our strictures upen our- 
selves with glorious effect. The House of Commons draws 
the line at cowhiding. But anything short of cowhiding seems 
to be a pardonable offence. Fifty years back such controversies 
would have been sooner settled ; if, indeed, they had ever come 
into existence. Under the salutary influence of the prospect of an 
inevitable duel, possibly Mr. Harvey Lewis might Loot found it 
advisable to repress his Saxon feelings ; or if he carried Saxon 
audacity to any great height, next morning would have put an 
end to the whole matter. Somebody might conceivably have been 
shot. But even then there remains the difficult and delicate 
problem whether Mr. Lewis’s precious life is as valuable to his 
country as the dignity and decorum of Parliament. It is best in 
such matters to be candid, and Mr. Lewis will forgive us for 
saying that, of the two, his life ap to us to be a matter of far 
less national importance. After all, one member for Marylebone 
is very much like another. Some successful insecticide or other 
could doubtless have been got to fill his place, but the dignity of 
Parliament would not have suffered by a prolonged and frivolous 
squabble, and the op wld rows in the lobby would have 
been proportionately diminished. The real der anigg to duelling 
is not that it entails loss of life. Soldiers, sailors, engine-drivers, 
and miners are ex to far greater and more constant risks. 
The man who walks down Cheapside on a windy day, when 
chimney-pots and roof-tiles are on the move, encounters bodily 
peril of equal magnitude, The nursery-maid who crosses at the 
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Marble Arch with her perambulator, crosses with her life, so to 
epeak, in her hand. Danger to life is a matter of daily and hourly 
eecurrence, and the abolition of duels must be justified upon some 
better ground than this. No doubt there are good and excellent 
reasons for doing away with them. One of the most obvious is 
that duels are not fair fighting on an equal field. So long as the 
eustom is ised, the chances of the less experienced shot are 
always inferior to the chances of the professional bully, whatever 
the merits of the particular quarrel. Heaven, which in great wars 
is said to be on the side of the great battalions, in private duels is 
always on the side of the cool and practised pigeon-shooter. 
While this inequality was permitted to exist, duels did not really 
put an end to indecorous violence and insult. A class of men 
grew up whose first business in life was to make themselves con- 
summate artists with the sword and pistol, and whose next occu- 
ion was to avail themselves of their acquired art to overbear 
and bully those who were less skilled in the method of letting off 
gunpowder, or managing a rapier blade. The code of honour was 
therefore a code invented expressly in the interest of the least 
worthy members of society. The next and most cogent argument 
in favour of the present peaceful abstinence from private war is 
thought to be that civilization is advancing, and that duels are 
no longer wanted. People, it is said, do not go up and down the 
streets hectoring and insulting one another. The weak part of this 
argument is that recent experience proves it to be unjustified by 
facts. Members of Parliament have not yet, it appears, arrived 
at this happy stage of civilization, The Parliamentary millennium, 
in spite of all our wishes, has not been ushered in. The Tea-room 
d, if we may so call Mr. Harvey Lewis, refuses to lie down 
side by side with the anti-Tea-room be Under these circum- 
stances, the duel, as far as the House of Commons is concerned, 
may still be necessary for purposes of civilization, and the only 
objection to it is that something is still needed to regulate its 
conditions, and to make it equally fair for those who can and 
those who caunnot shoot. 

It is too late perhaps to suggest the adoption, in the lobbies of 
the House, of a common and impartial appeal to the barrel-of-gun- 
powder system, Mr. Lewis and Mr. Layard could not probably 
be persuaded to seat themselves with a lighted candle on the same 
gunpowder cask. Otherwise we should see no earthly objection 
to the adoption of the experiment. One of them would very pos- 
sibly give in before the final explosion, and accept life on reason- 
able terms; but, even if both held out, their fate might very likely 
ao a stop in future to all similar squabbling. Such a result would 

a compensation for any loss which their constituencies might 
sustain. But in these days of commercial such a proposi- 
tion would be deemed Utopian and Quixotic. It remains, therefore, 
to suggest something which in a less startling and sensational way 
may finally abolish all scenes like those with which the news- 
papers of late have been regaled. 

‘Lhe recipe to be applied is a very simple and harmless one, and 
nierely consists in carrying out strictly the conditions on which 
alone duelling has been given up. The theory is that it has be- 
come unnecessary, because society interferes to protect the dignity 
and honour of individuals. Public justice, as we mow, is based 
on a sort of compromise between the various members of a com- 
munity. Each man and woman undertakes, or is compelled, to 
forego the luxury of private vengeance, on the understanding that 
the general body will always come forward to see that wrongs are 
righted, and injuries atoned for. In proportion as private citizens 
cease to obey their own natural instincts, and to assert by force 
their own rights, society is bound to assert those rights for them, 
and to take upon itself the duty of pronouncing a just and inflexible 
judgment. 1f Parliament banishes the duel trom its precincts, it 
is the duty of Parliament to keep the peace there effectively, and 
to visit brawlers, not merely with a harmless reprimand, but with 
serious marks of its displeasure. House of Commons rows at pre- 
sent follow a regular routine. Somebody or other, in an outbreak 
of discreditable temper, says something of which he ought to 
be ashamed. The scandal that has been caused in the foremost 
assembly of the realm is supposed to be sufficiently repaired if the 
offender is forced by the Speaker to withdraw expressions which 
he never should have used. This does not appear to be a real 
check on the commission of such crimes. It is all very well to 
make a man retract an abusive epithet. The retractation may be 
equivalent to an apology to the injured person, a in prac- 
tice it is held to be equivalent to nothing of the kind, But 
what reparation has been made to Parliament for the scandal 
created, and the contempt into which a repetition of such scandals 
on a large scale would in the long run bring Parliament itself? 
Simply none at all. No amount of Parliamentary retractation 
makes up for the absence of a a wwm | penalty. The culprit 
walks off arm in arm with his friends to the smoking-room at his 
club, and writes next day to the papers to vindicate his position, 
and thus a controversy which ought to have been for ever extin- 

ished inside the House is rekindled and continued outside. 

t may be said that the public censure which falls on the head of 
those who involve themselves in a House of Commons row is a 
sure and certain method of repressing rows. This would be all 
very true if the people who feel most keenly the disapprobation of 
sober spectators were the people who began the rows which merit 
it. But unfortunately this is not the case. The rye and ready 
disputant who calls his colleague a liar or a fool is the very man 
on whom all serious criticism is thrown away. And there is this 
further difficulty, that society at large cannot do justice between 
the quarrellers, A sort of social shade is cast on both alike, 


though both may not be equally culpable. What is required i 
judgment a et the disgrace: oquabble, 
not an indiscriminate dislike of all squabblers in general. ‘It is to 
be regretted that the Speaker's interposition is not on such occasions 
carried further than it is the custom to it. To take, for 
example, the recent case of Mr. Lewis and Mr, Layard. That Mr. 
Lewis, at all events, was gravely to blame is evident upon his 
own admission. The only question still at issue is whether or not 
Mr. Layard was to blame as well. It is difficult to decide u 
the statements of the respective friends of these two gentlemen 
but perhaps, if all were known, it might be found that Mr. Lewis 
had misapprehended the meaning and significance of some lob 
conversation which had no reference to himself. However this 
may be, Mr. Lewis is confessedly guilty of having retaliated 
on a supposed assailant with language which ought not to be tole- 
rated from one member of Parliament to another. For such 
breach of Parliamentary propriety a dubious withdrawal of hig 
“truly Saxon” epithets is no punishment at all. If ever such a 
scene occurs again, it ought to be the task of Parliament to sift 
the allegations of each party to the very bottom, and to pass a 
sentence on the real offender of a condign and exemplary character, 
One wholesome example made would at all events clear the 
atmosphere of the lobbies of the electrical fluid which appears at 
present to pervade it, and prevent collisions and disputes which 
would be disgraceful if they occurred at a casino or in the 
coulisses of a suburban theatre. 


PIGEONS. 


EK VERY now and then, as the fashionable season comes round, 
in some corner of its space the daily press records a whole- 
sale slaughter of the pigeon species. The world is informed of 
a series of sweepstakes, in which guardsmen and peers and 
foreigners of distinction take part. So many birds are shot at, so 
many are killed, so many get away. The quality of the birds 
and the skill of the shooters is specified. As the minutest details 
of the sport are interesting, we are even told who supplies the 
birds, be pe the day of their massacre was bright or cloudy. 
This is quite as it should be. The British public can never hear too 
much of the doings of its gilded youth. Sweet to it is sporting news, 
but “ aristocratic sporting news ” is sweeter still. And apart from 
this twofold source of interest, an element of deeper satisfaction 
mingles in the complacency with which it gloats over these pi 
holocausts. It issomething to know that, in the last resort, we have 
these high-born and fashionable marksmen to protect our hearths 
and homes from the French invader and the irrepressible Beales. 
The nervous householder sleeps in his bed with a greater sense of 
security after reading of the awful havoc which Captain A. and 
the Earl of B. are making of the feathery tribe. In the accuracy 
of their aim he sees a guarantee of order, and of the maintenance 
of his glorious Constitution. Foreign menace and internal dis- 
cord lose something of their terrors for him as often as his eye 
lights upon the significant little to which we have 
referred. Here is an item of intelligence for the haughty Prussian 
and the dashing Zouave to ponder. Here is something for the 
mole-like Fenian and the blatant esman to put in their 
pipes and smoke. The fate of the pigeons awaits all who would 
violate our shores, or light up the e of sedition in the land. 
If, as some philosophers aver, the pigeon does not all die, but in 
some tranquil limbo flutters on in an eternity of innocent cooing, 
it must console the poor bird to reflect that, however cheap he may 
be held, he has not perished altogether in vain. To serve a useful 
in the great economy of things, to point a warning, at 
the cost of one’s heart’s blood, to England's toes and traitors—to 
the plotter in Munster as well as the safer conspirator of the 
Parks—might content even a ter ambition than that which 
animates the gentle bosom of a fantail. 


But suppose some vindictive pouter to survive his less lucky 
comrades, and, escaping among the birds who are duly chronicled 
as “ getting away,” to perch, full of resentment at the — 
extinction of his species, in the fashionable quarter of London. 
He would there witness a grand act of retaliation. He would 
learn how Belgravia avenges Hornsey and Shepherd’s Bush. He 
would see the very men from whom his relatives had received 
their quietus flying to their clubs for shelter, and calling on their 

desses of the i-monde to cover them. He would perceive, 
y an unerring instinct, that a contest was afoot in which the 
conditions of that suburban sweepstakes at which he had involun- 
tarily assisted were exactly reversed. He would see those self-same 
ortsmen converted into the target, the flutterers of the dovecot 
procera in a flutter. And he would be more than pigeon if 
he could repress a thrill of savage glee at the spectacle of the 
enemies of Nis race realizing by experience all the difference 
between shooting and being shot at. Suppose, further, that 
curious to watch the operations of “ aristocratic sport,” the intel- 
ligent bird, following the precedent of Edgar Poe's Raven, should 
alight, unseen and uninvited, on some object of art in a fashionable 
ballroom. Here he would find himself at once in the thick of 
the brilliant competition. He would see a row of lovely archers, 
backed by a second row of older and more experienced marks- 
women. And in the human pigeons now cowering before their 
combined artillery he would recognise the heroes so lately engaged 
in despatching thousands of the feathered branch of the famil 
to oblivion. At first sight it might strike an animal of his well- 
known gallantry that there was nothing so very terrible in their 
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impendin To fall slain by bright eyes, and with the strains of 
Tinney lingering _ ear, to sigh out one’s soul over 
adraught of seltzer aud champagne or the sweet poison of a straw- 
perry ice, might seem to the winged spectator a blissful ending, 
The doorway of the perfumed saloon might seem but the portal of 
4 Mahomedan paradise, in which young and beautiful houris are 
disporting themselves under the guardian eye of older and less 
iful. houris. ‘To the denizen of the air all, save the want of 
oxygen, might appear divine. But when he surveyed more 
closely that. second row of sportswomen, he would know at once 
that he beheld the true avengers of his race. In their stony glare, 
in the cold glitter of their diamonds, in the ample proportions of 
their well-developed shoulders, in their sliding of manners, 
now adjusted to a sugary smile and now to a stare of annihilation, 
be would read a deadly purpose. Nor would the diversities of 
skill which this fringe of amazons exhibited in the use of their 
weapons escape his notice. He would see some whom success 
had made atiable, and others whom failure had made des- 
; some who covered their victim with an aim of pitiless 
precision, and others who spoilt their chances by bungling 
audacity. Conspicuous among them he would observe a 
giddy sexagenarian, whose random attempts to share in the 
sport made her the laughing-stock of the circle. And as he 
surveyed the Lattue he would gradually discern its tactics. The 
beautiful beings in tulle he would feel, by instinct, were alure and 
a decoy. Once within reach of their victims, these lovely 
mers would be seen to inflict. on them a sudden wound, 
leaving them to be despatched by the heavy reserve in moire and 
lace. As he watched the terror which these formidable beings 
inspired, and the business-like manner in which they addressed 
themselves to their task, as he — the jaunty ilies of his 
a one by one to fate, or ignominiously attemptin 
feel that the “irony of the situadion 
was complete. Ina vague way he would grasp the fact—hitherto 
undreamt of in his dove’s philosophy—that, if the on is preyed 
upon by man, man in his turn is — upon by the dowager. 
There is, however, this difference between the fate of the pigeon 
and his human analogue, that, whereas the former is slain out- 
right, the latter is often subjected to the prolonged agony of being 
plucked feather by feather. Not that he thinks it agony; on the 
contrary, he decidedly likes it, which is a wonderful proof of his 
simplicity, and the difference in people’s tastes. But in order to 
pluck a human pigeon at leisure, you must first catch him. May 
is a good month for this operation. About now he begins to 
resort to the Opera and the and in the purlieus of either a 
fine specimen may be A clever sportswoman will get the 
earliest possible about his Much de- 
3 on forestalling competitors. you pigeon, just 
anon his minority, or freshly alighted from the grand 
tour, is easily captured. ‘There are two principal contrivanees for 
catching human pigeons, ‘The first is the matrimonial snare. 
This is. worked by the dowager, in concert with her daughter, 
somewhat on the following plan. The hter throws herself, as 
if by chance, in the pigeon’s way. The bmilli of her charms 
naturally attracts him. Small-talk ensues, in which an extraordi- 
nary similarity between her tastes and his is casually revealed. 
The simple pigeon, suspecting nothing, is delighted to find so con- 
genial a soul. Is. he musical? she adores the divine art. A 
urmand ? she owns to the possession of a cookery-book. Ritual- 
istic? it was but the other day that she was at: St. Alban’s. 
He must throw her book for the 
en if his pet pastime, like the Emperor Domitian’s, were killing 
fies, sho would profess her readiness to join him im it. Or she 
tries another dodge, and, putting om the airs. of a y monitress, 
aske-him with tender interest to confide inher. The great point is 
never to lose sight of him; to follow him to concerts, or races, 
to cleave to him like his shadow. Then, when he is fairly caught 
i the toils of her encircling sympathy, the elder and more expe- 
rienced ally appears on the scene. Her task is to cut off his retreat. 
Upon her firmuess and accuracy in calculating the resisting power 
ot her pigeon, success depends. Seizing an opportunity when he is 
least prepared, she sternly informs him that the time for dalliance 
is over, that he has said and done things of a very marked kind, 
and that there is only one course open to him as a pigeon of 
honour. And under this sort of com 


fairly good into the matrimonial toils, The second con- 


trivance to which he is apt to fall a victim is the infatuation trap. | 


This is much more elaborate machine, and is worked by one: of 
those semi-attached couples who might sit to a new Hogarth for 
& new edition of Marriage &la Mode. The husband’s part. is 
very simple, It isto: be as little in the way as possible, and to 
afford lus sprightlier half every facility for pursuing her little 


game. The chief business devolves on the lady. It is her task | a 
to make the pigeon fall madly in love with her, and to keep him ' 


80, without oy ing the bounds of conventional priety. 
Happily this’ can nowadays without elope- 
ment or scandal. Among improvements of this mechanical 
age, it has been found possible to enlarge the limits of wed- 
ock so as to include a third person, A life-long téte-d-téte, 
which was the old conception of marriage, is quite obsolete. 
Tt has given way to the triangular theory, by which a new 
element, in the shape of a itical adorer, has been introduced 
late the holy estate. Matrimony, as reconstituted by fashionable 
scholists, comprises husband, wife, and, to. relieve the tedium 
of the situation, a good-looking appendage of the male sex, whois 


pulsion the simple creature, |: 
with his rent-roll, Console, family diamonds, and all, hops with a |. 


an agreeable companion of the one and the devoted slave of the 
other. Each contributes to the harmony of the arrangement—the 
husband, a und ; the wife, the charms of her presence; the 


lent. In trapping her victim, therefore, a matron 
is careful to let her choice fall on’ plump’ specmen of 
the pigeon species—a pigeon with a long purse and little 


her disposal. expense 
orses, his shooting-box, all are at i 
she dines at Greenwich; at his ~ = she views the Derby; at 


many <7 presents, to say nothing of gloves, trinkets, and 


pose that a woman can play this without ial gifts and 
aptitudes for it. It requires peculiar talents, peculiar ante~ 
cedents. First and foremost, she must have married a man 


growing fond of husbands who, without being admirable Crichtons, 
treat kindly and with forbearance. Next, she must haye 
thrown overboard all the twaddle about domestic duties and respon- 
sibilities. If her child sickens of the measles just as. she is starting 
for her bivouac in Norway, or a course of dinners in the Palais 
Royal, her duty is to call in the doctor and go. Weeks afterwards 
you will find the little darling picking in mamma’s 
at some obscure watering-place. Then her 

must he cool, calculating, and " in no ordinary d 

and this charaeter is written in the hard lines of her mouth 

the cold light of her fine eyes. — must. have, not a 


If any one asserts that this treatment of the human pigeon is 
y, with a co: ndent. of the 7:mes who 
writes to rebuke the humanitarians who would rob-a poor boa af 


i no worse, the non- 
pigeon section of society has no less reason to be grateful fora 
new illustration of female character. Not that the m 
development in some of our matrons is altogether ey | 
is only an old domestic virtue, carried to an extreme—thrift, 
running into an engaging rapacity. 


system, and there is wine which maketh glad tha heart of man. 
The whole apparatus of conviviality is before one, but it.only serves 
| to mock us with the absence of the reality. This:is what. makes 
five hours at the Freemasons’ Tavern or Willis's Reoms a shade 
tem T is a pretence of joviality which exasperates 
every man of a sincere 
-up @ prey to gloom for five a sense of meritorious fortitude 
‘buoys you up, and yow probably find your doom much more 


generally reciation of the value of money; senti- 
| ment is sweet, but is non article of confectionery, on: whidhe 
| its fair in the married ranks exact an 
= be done with him. The luxury of plucking hom 
g may one wi e luxury o! 
will her delicate fingers for a long te 
be spunged upon to any extent. The one thing he. can do reall 
| 
this she has only to smile and murmur “so nice,” for the soft 
to fancy himself Then she 
altered J this particular. a old-fashioned novels the stereotyped 
dodge for compromising a lady’s tation is to force a present or 
& loan of money on her. Sviedege Lenstiants anxiety is just the 
other way—to keep the uisitive propensity of his liege | 
i, whom she both dislikes and despises. And, further, she must 
a be proof against the weakness which some of her sex exhibit, of 
0 
d 
30 
| 
| 
| 
| 
8, 
n 
n 
n 
od rather for the opinion of the influential part of it. No one 
= has a nicer perception of the difference in the relative import- ° 
of houses in London. No one takes more pains to study appear- 
id ances so long as they don’t clash with her amusements. Indeed, 
°y you will generally find that her dear friend is a young lady 
” of great simplicity and irreproachable principles, whom she 
» admits just a but not too far, into her and 
nd part, now of a blind, and 
os now of a foil. 
mn 
ne 
ir 
squealing rabbit—away With such can married woman 
: to be stinted of her “small pleasures” because: prudes: affect to 
g well might they think it unfeline in pussy to play with her 
+f mouse. The walking pigeon is: as much intended for the 
at prey of a stronger species as the pigeon that fliex The 
to plucking which he receives at the hands of his fair manipula- 
: tor is nothing to what he would get at the hands of his 
‘h own sex, in the army, on the Turf, or in the City. Ié the pi 
iy 
ad 
le 
n. 
ld 
le 
PUBLIC DINNERS. 
| ious gatherings of Exeter Hall and. St. James’s:Hall are 
ata exercises for the public- 
spirited citizen during the months of May and June:. There are 
other and severer assemblies where, under the: pretence of 
an association, men endure of the most. grievous 
——— The worst of these hours of social woe is that, by 
ghastly irony, they are presumed to be devoted to social joys. 
ith weariness on your soul you are supposed 
all the time to be surrendering youll recklessly to the: spirit of 
jollity and mirth. There are: meats which sustain: the fiaggi 
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tolerable than you had anticipated. But nobody goes to a public 
dinner without some sort of hope that it will not be as other 
public dinners have been. Here, as elsewhere, he expects nature 
to suspend her laws for this once. Though bored and wretched 
beyond endurance on previous occasions, experience has not taught 
him the great duty of recognising the inevitable, of remembering 
that what has been will be, and that from the same set of ante- 
cedents you will infallibly have the same set of consequents. In 
the order of public dinners the antecedent conditions are pretty 
nearly uniform, and they are all devised in such a way as abso- 
lutely to preclude comfort. Their great characteristic is a mon- 
strous excess. There are far too many people, the proceedings 
are far too long, the speeches, above all, are collectively too 
many and individually too never-ending. Is it possible that, with- 
out the operation of a downright miracle and a breach of all the 


- laws of things, there could be anything but infinite weariness from 


such a collection of conditions as this? Still, hope is blind and 
springs eternal in the human breast, and people go on expecting 
— relaxations and hopeless reprieves. 
et for a tranquil observer, curious about the ways of his kind, 
even these flashy mimicries of social pleasure may not be wholly 
without interest or instruction. The reflections which may arise 
as he surveys the varied expressions of face, or still more signifi- 
cantly as he listens to the various effusions of oratory, would = 
a philanthropist and delight a cynic, but they only amuse a plain 
and rational man. The most striking impression that one carries 
away is that public dinners must exist in order that the most 
prominent persons present may receive before all men an amount 
of gross flattery which they would be ashamed to tolerate before 
one or two private friends. An attentive listener to the after- 
dinner speeches on these occasions would have made himself a 
master of the whole art of flattery. Everybody who proposed a 
toast, and nearly everybody who returned thanks, would furnish 
him with a distinct example and variety of this eminently 
useful, if not eminently elevated, kind of activity. No limits are 
imposed by those motives of self- t and reserve which in 
rivate life are so strong. A man who in private is reserved in 
is praises almost to stiffness and moroseness no sooner finds him- 
self set down as the proposer of a toast than he straightway forgets 
what manner of man he was, and plunges into a profuseness of 
adulation for which it is hard to find an admissible name. It is 
usually the man who is most stiff habitually who, when he does 
loosen the bonds, perpetrates the wildest panegyrics, and offends 
most unblushingly against the laws of decent taste. This is the 
kind of person who without stint or thought literally ladles out 
masses of hot, greasy, steaming adulation, with which he anoints 
his smirking victim. Greasy adulation is perhaps the most offen- 
sive of all to the impartial bystander, yet it is very popular with 
people who are fond of being praised to their faces. It has 
the advantage of being unmistakable. If a man is praised up 
hill and down dale, first for one virtue and then for another, 
for victories over all competitors and all weaknesses, for being 
entirely faultless in genius and character and actual achievement, 
why he cannot have any doubt that the orator really means to 
ak well of him. Praise undeserved, it is true, is censure in 
ise; but, as a rule, with at least ninety-nine men out of a 
hundred, their natural self-love will deter them from making too 
many attempts to penetrate the disguise. The majority of us are 
perfectly willing to consider any praise which we may be lucky 
enough to get as very far from undeserved. Now and then one 
may see at a public dinner that the object of a thoroughgoing 
piece of flattery is not smirking, but is really annoyed at the folly 
and impudence of his eulogist. The more a man appreciates his 
own services to science or adventure or letters or anything else, 
the less likely he is to endure with patience the clumsy and mis- 
placed praises of the man who knows nothing of the subject except 
what he has learnt by hastily looking out his victim’s name in Men 
of the Time. 

Nothing, however, can be had in this world without being paid 
for, and profuse flattery is no exception to the rule. The hero of 
the public dinner is bepraised on the tacit understanding that 
he in turn shall bepraise his next-door neighbour, and so the 

asy torch is handed on from one to the other, ever burning 
until the toast-list and the endurance of the company have been 
thoroughly exhausted. The eminent historian vows that he thinks 
fiction the noblest of all the branches of literature, and that the 
writer whose name it is his privilege to connect with the toast is 
the greatest of all novelists that are, that have been, that ever 
will or can be. The novelist, in returning thanks, cursorily 
remarks that the historian is greater than the writer of fiction, 
and that the historian present is the most magnificent historian 
that the human mind can well conceive ; and then he goes on to 
pour out the regulation dose of unqualified panegyric upon the 
divine or the philosopher, to whose writings he professes himself 
indebted for some of the happiest hours and most improving 
thoughts that he can recall. This sort of thing goes on for 
hours—never less than three, and sometimes four. There is 
no cessation and no variety. Nothing can possibly occur to give 


_ a fillip to the proceedings. We are aware that there is not a 


chance of anybody getting up to refresh us with a stave of in- 
vective, which, as Mr. Disraeli says, is “the ornament of debate,” 
and which assuredly on one of these occasions would be the greatest 
treat that an orator could offer. Half an hour of polished 
vituperation would give a tone to the whole proceedings, while it 
would not be in a whit worse taste than the hours of unpolished 
laudation to which we are constrained to listen. If invective is 


= oratory after the 
=e uncombe and hi 
falutin’ are not the pleasantest forms which oratory can ass 
but they are pleasanter than bald and drowsy platitudes, ill 
together, ill applied, ill delivered, by elderly gentlemen who have 
made a reputation by 4 way rather than standing on their 
and opening their mouths to s A selection of platitudes 
is never an agreeable contribution at any time. Directly after 
dinner, and prolonged too for some hours, it is an affectation of 
diversion that is really pestilent and mortal. Afternoon service 
is not per because it comes after the luncheon of one kind 
of people and the dinner of another kind. Yet no curate would 
venture to give more than half an hour of discourse. At a public 
dinner, which comes at the end of the day when one is jaded 
with work, one has to listen, not to one modest curate, but 
to a whole score of tiresome mediocrities, and mediocrities 
too who are debarred of the curate’s use of a legible manu- 
script, and therefore flounder and bungle until a kind-hearted 
listener blushes for them. Just, however, as it is unreasonable 
to blame the curate for preaching although he has nothing 
to say, so it is urreasonable to be too angry with the man who 
makes a speech at a public dinner about somebody or some 
subject that is out of his own proper beat, and who therefore talks 
nonsense. To use an snipe familiar phrase, it is not the 
man, but the system, that is in fault. Still, farcical as the system 
is, it involves no absolute necessity that every speech should be a 
long speech and an elaborate speech. When everybody in the 
room would be sincerely grateful to him for half a dozen 
neat and simple sentences, why should the orator think it 
incumbent upon him to deliver himself of a lengthy and 
ambitious composition which would be perfectly a propriate, 
both in form and matter, at a distribution of school prizes or 
at an essay club, but which under the given circumstances 
is an absurdity and a nuisance? This isa sheer piece of indi- 
vidual perversity, and it would not go unpunished but for the 
existence of a similar perversity in most of the people present. 
Each man endures the longwinded inflictions of al e rest be- 
cause he hopes that one day his own turn will come. ego 
auditor tantum, he asks, nunquamne reponam vexatus toties? This 
— makes the insincerity of the whole proceedings more dire 
and naked. I endure a wearisome and ill-spoken essay on Science 
or Art or Literature or the Church, because I hope that later on in 
the evening I may have silence craved in a voice of thunder by 
the toastmaster for me too, and may in my turn deliver a similar 
sort of essay upon National Education, or our Parliamentary In- 
stitutions, or the Lord Mayor. What form of vanity can be more 
deplorable or more thoroughly unsocial ? 

here is a last device which is incredibly successful as an 
attempt to heighten the purgatorial character of the proceedi 
A long and minute list of the subscriptions is read out item 
item, until at last one’s head grows dizzy with the repetition of 
“guineas.” This, again, like the making of speeches, sprin 
from a conviction of the general vanity of mankind. A man w 
would scorn to give his five guineas quietly and anonymously will 
subscribe them instantly rather than that men around him should 
notice the absence of his name from the list when it is read aloud 
in a garish manner before a crowded room. An acute and expe- 
rienced secretary would tell you that a departure from the custom 
of reading out a detailed list of subscriptions would reduce the 
total most fatally. This is a cheerful and elevating reflection 
upon the character of the people around one—perhaps upon one’s 
own character too, for that matter. The general result is to send 
one home with an arrested digestion, a lowered moral sense, aud & 
conviction that, of all the crimes perpetrated in the name of 
charity or of ae amg big dinners with big speeches are 
the most extraordinary and the most unforgivable. 


out of the question, even a burst of spread-eag] 
American manner’ would be 


THE BOA AND THE RABBIT. 


—— of those industrious persons who use the columns of the 

Times as a vent for periodical bursts of indignation have 
lately discovered a new grievance ; it is not a very big one, but it 
involves some nice points of casuistry. Ought boas in the 
Zoological Gardens to be allowed live rabbits for dinner? _ It is of 
course assumed that they will not eat dead rabbits. With an 
energy and obstinacy which trades-unionists might envy, they deli- 
berately prefer death by starvation to any deterioration of their 
daily allowance. We give them full credit for their unflinching 
courage ; but perhaps we ought to warn them that, as in the other 
case, their refusal of all compromise may turn out to be suicidal. 
The boas are doing something far more dangerous than they can 
at all realize. They are shocking the propriety and the sympathies 
of the most respectable and tender-hearted people in Europe. They 
are in danger of summary abolition for the disgusting nature of 
their tastes. A British public will not stand their epicurean 
cruelty. They will be stuffed with straw instead of guinea-pigs, 
and their skins hung up for a perpetual warning, like the heads 
of traitors over Temple Bar. So perish all animals who dare to 
commit a breach of the laws of propriety. 

A few rather feeble answers have been forwarded by way of 
apology for the snakes, For example, there is the argument from 
final causes, which, as is usually the case, rather breaks down. 
Boas were made to eat rabbits, and we ought not to inter- 
fere with the divine arrangements. That is all very well; but, 
then, what is the office which men were intended to discharge 
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i i. to, boas? Would a theological boa say that men 
= made in order to exterminate his coy hel in order to lock 
them up in glass-cases and supply them with live rabbits? Pro- 
bably the boa would consider man to be in his proper place only 
when made into food for gigantic snakes, whilst many men 
would e that their true function was to improve all noxious 
animals off the face of the earth. Such questions are too high for 
us, and, until we are permitted to see further into the inscrutable 
designs of Providence, we must attempt to solve the problem 
resented to us from a lower standing-point. We must content 
ourselves with the utilitarian ent of what is on the whole 
most improving for the parties concerned—spectators, and serpents, 

their prey. 
a take the last first, it would doubtless appear at first sight 
that the interests of rabbits and boas are as irreconcilably opposed 
as those of capitalists and labourers ; but a fuller examination 
may in both cases lead us to see that their interests are identical. 
People who are most ostentatiously kind to animals are not always 
their greatest benefactors. We fully admit, or rather we most 
strongly assert, that wanton cruelty to the brute creation ought to 
be severely punished. Morally speaking, cruelty to animals is an 
indication of character almost worse than cruelty to men. There 
is a brutal hardness of disposition displayed in bullying defenceless 
creatures which is a qualification for the worst crimes; a love of 
animals, like a love of children, is generally characteristic of the 
most amiable natures, and its antithesis is one of the most un- 
favourable symptoms. A boy who begins by torturing a cat is in 
as fair a road to the gallows as he can very well strike out, 
and it is long odds that a costermonger who will maltreat 
his donkey will also beat his wife. We should therefore 
punish cruelty to the brute creation, in spite of any sneers 
about sentimentality, both in defence of our dumb dependents, 
and because it naturally leads to other crimes more serious, 
if not more disgusting. But, nag all this, the kindness 
of some persons is rather apt to clear its object out of the world. 
People forget that, after all, the sheep's best friend is the 
butcher, as the fox’s only friend is the sportsman. If beasts 
are permitted to live on condition of being sent out of the 
world without unnecessary torture, they e on the whole 
a very good bargain. Ia spite of various aphorisms about 
“blending our pleasure and our pride with sorrow of the 
meanest thing that lives,” the meanest things not only have 
a very good time of it in this world, but really find their 
best friends in their pursuers. The wanton slaughter of beasts 
for the simple pleasure of slaughter, after Mr. Gordon Cumming’s 
fashion, or the senseless massacre of every rare bird that comes to 
our shores, is grossly stupid, and exalts indiscriminate killing at 
the expense of an intelligent pursuit of natural history. But, after 
all, man’s dominion over beasts is founded upon systematic 
slaughter, and the system is good for both the slayer and the slain, 
so long as it isexercised with moderation. A true sportsman learns 
to be humane, and the beast has what beasts ought to have—a 
short life and a merry one. Hence, if we might be allowed 
to reason with the guinea-pig, we should point out to him that, if 
it were not for the boas, the demand for ——_ would fall 
off by the necessary amount, and consequently the number of 

inea-pigs in existence would decline. We should, as sincere 

iends, recommend him rather to encourage than to prohibit the 
importation of boas, and to submit to his fate with that decency 
and courage which becomes men and —_ who have lived 
their allotted time in peace and happiness. The would-be defender 
of his race should pass from the snake-house to the pen where 
guinea-pigs pass their tranquil existence, and reflect that to 
roa the one would imply breaking up the happy home of the 
others. 

But we admit that this is only one, and the smallest part, of the 
question. We have to consider the effect upon spectators, and to 
ask whether, admitting that a sportsman may be humane after 
putting innumerable beasts to death in fair fight, a sight-seer 
can possibly preserve the fine edge of his sensibility who 
has seen warm-blooded animals engulphed by scaly serpents. 
War, with all its faults, has something ennobling about it; 
but no one now argues that it is a good thing to have a taste for 
executions. And here we must admit that the snakes have 
at least a universal prejudice weighing against them. There 
is, it would be useless to deny it, a prevalent objection to snakes. 
Exquisitely graceful as are some of their motions, and in some 
cases their colouring, they somehow disgust people. They have 
been worshipped in past ages, though that circumstance is not 
altogether creditable to their characters, but ever since the Book 
of Genesis was written the weight of opinion has been against 
them. They are unlucky enough to be the objects of a kind of 
theological hatred. ‘The fact that they have to do without legs, 
and on the whole do remarkably well, should give them a claim 
upon our compassion; but by an unfortunate inversion, 
we throw it, so to speak, in their teeth, and taunt them 
with their unlucky ) oy peculiarity of having to go 
upon their bellies and eat dust. There are persons who are 
superior to this weakness. Mr. Frank Buckland is capable 
of feeling a personal friendship for a viper, and admitting a cobra 
to Christian forgiveness for trying to bite him. Such amiable 
feeling, however, is rare, and is regarded by the majority with a 
disgust such as is excited by theories of miscegenation. The 
snake is to other animals what the nigger is to superior races of 
humanity. When he eats his rabbit or guinea-pig we feel that 
the prey belongs to the same order of created beings with our- 


and a brother. As we see 
the lump which was a rabbit moving slowly down the snake’s 
throat, we feel that sort of loathing which the piquvre excites 
in the Travailleurs de la Mer. It is the low, slimy organization, 
belonging to the horrors and tragic influences of creation, which is 
destroying the higher; chaos and deformity is gaining the up 
hand, and we naturally shiver at the process. Yet, admitting That 
much may be said against snakes, it seems to be really a false 
sentiment ; it amounts to Manicheeism—to the theory that God 
made the guinea-pig and the devil the boa-constrictor—a doctrine 
which welders to be distinctly heterodox. The snake certainly 
takes the terrible of the preaching which we listen to on 
Sundays at the Zoological Gardens; he suggests to us some of the 
unpleasant aspects of nature; the hyena does the broad farce; the 
lion takes the heroic aay and the elephant the heavy fathers and 
respectability generally; whilst the serpent comes out as Iago or 
Richard III. It wold be very unreasonable to hate the actors 
who are kind enough to perform the unpleasant characters, for 
their — sentiments are not really theirs; and it would 
be equally unreasonable to hate the snakes, for their character 
is not really immoral. The Zoological Gardens are certainly 
one of the most pleasing, and perhaps one of the most im- 
proving, shows in London. One of their great sources of power 
is in taking us in imagination away from our streets to the desert 
or the forest whence the creatures have come. It is a bit of 
poetry in flesh and blood; and is felt as such by people who do 
not analyse their emotions, and who would be incapable of appre- 
ciating their poetry if taken neat. Now, to remove the serpents 
would be to take the vinegar out of the salad; we should spoil 
the harmony by removing the discords; the most effective part of 
the performance would lose its point if we insisted on representin 
the villains by dummies stuffed with straw, instead of living onl 
moving creatures. In short, we cling to our snakes ; we would as 
soon have beef without mustard as mere kangaroos and doves 
with no boa-constrictors. As for the miserable suggestion 
of stuffed snakes—poor, colourless, motionless, stretched ski 
we reject it with contempt. A wild animal in a cage is 
inferior enough to a wild animal in a forest, but he is infi- 
nitely superior to his own skin filled with rubbish. And 
to make one appeal founded on experience, let us remember 
how much pleasure the snakes have given within a few years 
to a discerning public. We say nothing of the cobra who 
killed the keeper, which was certainly an error on the part of the 
keeper; but think of the boa who laid the eggs, and of the still 
more illustrious boa who swallowed the blanket! What other 
animals, we ask unhesitatingly, have contributed so much to the 
public amusement? The bulletins about the health of these 
leasing creatures excited far more interest than those about the 
ealth of any foreign potentate, and gave all London innocent 
pleasure for weeks. That one blanket should count against thou- 
sands of guinea-pigs. And a stuffed boa could neither lay eggs 
nor swallow blankets. 

Hence, in the interests of snakes, rabbits, and spectators equally, 
we should say it was essential that our snakes should be kept alive ; 
but we admit that the style of eating of the former is not alto- 
gether pleasant ; and it might be a question, if it is practicable 
consistently with the good health of the snakes, whether it might 
not be done at a time when spectators are absent. this prac- 
tical point we pronounce no judgment. It is true that the sight 
may be nasty for humane people, and bad for children; but why 
don’t humane people keep themselves and their children out of 
the way? At any rate let us have our snakes, and let them feed 
in a way as little calculated as possible to shock a public of refined 
sensibilities. It isa pity that they will not take buns, like almost 
every other creature known to science; but we see no chance of 
their accepting so judicious a compromise. Meanwhile, it is only 
a question between the system of private and public executions. 


THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY AND MR. TEMPLER. 
Wwmt is a Bishop’s Visitation? Ecclesiastical antiquaries 
will probably tell us that it is the attenuated form to which 
the old Diocesan Synod has shrunk. Theoretically, it is still, we 
suppose, a free Council in which the chief pastor of the diocese 
es counsel with the presbyters on the faith and morals of the 
whole people. The shadow of discipline still hangs hazily over 
these triennial occasions of setting all doctrine and morals of the 
faithful in order. Presentments are, or may be, made; Popish 
and other recusants are still supposed to be denounced, and of 
course with a remote view to their prosecution. And perhaps, as 
there is on one side the right and duty of the Bishop to admonish 
his clergy on their responsibilities, and to point out better modes 
of fulfilling them, so it may be believed that the correlative 
obligation is not altogether extinct for the clergy to bring 
before their superior their own views of things wanting im- 
rovement and strengthening. But this ideal of an Episcopal 
isitation only survives in hn In practice, the Visitation 
has become something, it must be admitted, of a bore. ‘The 
Churchwardens take the matter into their own hands, pay 
their fees, dine ya | and get home again with the 


consciousness of a day some money wasted. The clergy— 


7. 
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i — Ives, and his devourer to a lower order. We acknowledge a tie, 

mA which is generally weak enough. Instead of considering the rabbit 
rng as a possible dinner (though, by the way, a very nasty one), we 
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who .are neither more nor less solemnly called to the erage 
Court than their lay brethren, and who are exposed to the 

ins and peualties of contumacy for absence, though what 
follows fvom their contumacy nobody knows—are bound by other 
ties than those of strict law, not only to be present, but to give 
all attention to the proceedings. These proceedings consist in 
answering to the roll-call of their names, exhibiting their letters 
of orders, their institutions and licenses, attending divine service, 
listening to @ sermon and to the Bishop’s Charge. For all 
practical purposes the beginning and end of the Visitation consists 
inthis Charge. Originally, it may be assumed that the Charge 
was only a common form in which the Bishop, the President of 
the @ouncil, called the assembly to order, as the American 
phrase is, and indicated the subjects of common interest which 

aight be most profitably discussed. At present, however, the 
Episcopal Charge has assumed e certain stereotyped form. What 
has been done in the way of new churches and schools, and in 
supplyiag additional services and curates, is always announced in 
due statistical order. What requires to be done is then carefully 
and elaborately tabulated ; and the Bishop next proceeds to say that 
his brethren will expect to hear his opinions, theological and 
ecclesiastical, on some subjects which agitate the public mind at 
the moment, The Charge, then, takes the form of an ordinary 
polemical pamphlet, and its value depends, like all other essays 
and pamphiets, on the knowledge and power which it displays. 
So thoroughly and completely is this understood, both by the 
Bishop who reads his occasional pamphlet and the clergy who 
listen to it, that on a recent occasion, when the Bishop of London 
delivered his Charge by the peany post, everybody thought the 
innovation was a very good one. 

The Bishop of Salisbury is now holding his Visitation—that is, 
is reciting his Charge, or, in other words, his own private views 
on debated and disputed theological points—in the various towns 
of his rural diocese. What the contents of that Charge are we 
do not know, for we have not seen it. The Bishop is well known 
to be one of the most excellent and pious Bishops on the Bench, 
and one who gives his whole time po means to the discharge of 
his duties. He is also known to entertain very decided views ; 
and whether they are High views, or Low views, or Broad 
views is nothing to the argument we propose to sustain. 
Suffice it to say that he holds them, strongly perhaps—whether 
sincerely or not has never been questioned. Ile may be one 
pole of that axis on which the Church of England twirls, of 
which the Bishop of Carlisle represents the opposite. How 
he, ex eathedra, expresses those views is another matter. For 
we admit that for the Bishop of a diocese embracing men 
of all views to denounce—as the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
when Bishop of Chester, did—those who differ from him as some- 
thing like emissaries of Satan, is much worse than an error 
of taste. We are not told what there is offensive in the Bishop of 
Salisbury’s manner either of enforcing or recommending his own 
opinions. Indeed it seems very doubtful whether there is anything 
offensive at all in his manner, though to some people there may be 
much that is distasteful in his matter. The only authority on this 
point to which we have access, the Times newspaper, is rather at 
igsue with itself when it comes to give an account of the Bishop 
of Salisbury’s tone. On Tuesday, in a leading article, it was 

ibed as one of “challenge” and “defiance.” It was a 
challenge which the clergy were bound to accept, a gauntlet they 
were invited to take up. “Harsh and violent exaggerations 
awkwardly involved and tediously repeated,” “a huge engine of de- 
struction,’ “ knock-down blows ”’—this is described by the Times as 
the substance of “a Charge purposely framed to offend and divide.” 
And if true, a more severe and just condemnation of Bishop 
Hamilton’s address could not have been devised. But on Wednes- 
day a cooler head and more judicious pen came to work, and 
the Zimes in four-and-twenty hours had discovered “ that it was 
far from intolerant, and not so extravagant as the strange incident” 
to which itled. Far from being, as it was at first pronounced, 
“ purposely framed to offend and to divide,” we are the next day 
assured that the Bishop’s statements “ought not to be iden- 
tified with those of the Ritualists, and, with perhaps one ex- 
ception, it would be very difficult to say that he at all 
transgresses the limits which have always been allowed in our 
Church. His assertions, however strong one way, are qualified 
by very large admissions on the other side.” Thus it is un- 
gingly admitted that the Charge is full of candour and 
tness and an anxiety to do justice, and so on; the upshot 
of which is that ‘‘the Bishop is no partisan.” We are glad to give 
the Times the benetit of second thoughts, and we have no difiiculty 
in inferring from this evidence—for the Charge is not, nor do we 
wish it to be, before us, for we should pronounce no opiuion on 
its contents—that the Charge is that of a High Churchinan ex- 
pressing with candour and fairness views which, as the Zines 


the Rev. W.C. Templer stepped from his seat in front of the Bis’ 
and exclaimed with much fervour, “I believe there is a time to 

and a time to be silent; let those that are on the Lord’s side 
follow me,” and he walked out of the church followed by one of 
the Churchwardens. And then certain Churchwardens held an 
indignation meeting, and agreed to an address, which has a 
very cut-and-dry prepared look. Of course we are not behind 
the scenes. We never heard of Mr. Templer, and scarcely of 
Bridport ; but it isa very odd thing that on the very Tuesday on 
which the Zimes denounced the Bishop’s Charge, and actually went 
so far as to say that Mr. Templer’s mesg | was “a very natural 
effect,” and asked what else “he was to do?” and observed that 
“there was no other way for a clergyman to accept the challenge,” 
the Times also contained a letter from “8S. G. O.” embodying the 
very arguments, and almost the language, of the Bridport Church- 
wardens. All this may be a fortuitous concourse of accidents, 
Mr. Templer’s “hard blow to the Bishop,” the address and resolu- 
tion of the Churchwardens, and “S. G. 0.’s” letter, and that very 
curious leading article which the 7imes thought it most decent to 
eat up the next day, may have no connexion whatever. But then 
these little incidents all stand very closely mixed up, and in very 
orderly and natural sequence. It may be possible to disconnect 
them; but it is at least difficult. 

As to Mr. Templer, it is superfluous to waste words on him 
and his unmannerly rudeness. But the arrogance of the man 
is peculiar; the unhesitating and impudent confidence with 
which he asserts his private opinions to be the Lord's side is 
almost comic. But we have a simple question to ask this Mr, 
Templer. At the very best or worst, all that Mr. Templer had to 
endure at his Bishop’s hands is exactly what Mr. Templer’s con- 
gregation are compelled to endure from him. To be sure there is 
this difference in Mr. Templer’s view of the matter. The Bish 
of Salisbury is a poor, ignorant, bigoted, dishonest preacher. ie 
only preaches the doctrines of Antichrist, and betrays men’s 
souls. Mr. Templer has got an infallible assurance that he and 
the Lord are on the same side. But he has no more means of 
making his hearers believe this than the Bishop has of con- 
vincing Mr. Templer that he is wrong. Suppose that in 
the pleasant village of Burton Bradstock, in his own pulpit, he 
were to think proper to deliver himself of his views on contro- 
verted points, and with the same proper and Christian modesty 
which he exhibited at the Bridport Visitation, and that some 
enthusiastic or fanatical or sincere High Churchman were to start 
up in the aisle and summon all who were on the Lord’s side to 
leave the church, what would Mr. Templer do? A very awkward 
precedent has been set, and set by the clergy; and, had we not 
some confidence in the courtesy and good feeling of the laity, it is 
one which they would be likely enough to follow when, like Mr. 
Templer, they have to listen to sermons which they dislike. The 

uestion is important; because sauce for the goose—we beg the 
ishop’s pardon—is sauce for the gander—we do not beg Mr. 
Templer’s pardon. 


JOURNALISM FOR LADIES. 


ves Special Correspondent’s view of life, his measurement of 
the various places relatively to one another to which the various 
objects of human pursuit are entitled, has long been established 
on its own footing. Although writing for ordinary average people, 
and with the professed design of telling them what they may be 
supposed to li 
so extraordinary that practically he might just as well be at home 
all the time. Why should the Times’ Correspondent at Paris, 
for imstance, assume, as he appears to do, that the thing 
about which all England is eager to be informed is the pro- 
gress of the publication of Napoleon’s correspondence? Hach 
new volume of this work, interesting enough in its way, is saluted 
and expatiated upon as if it were the breaking out of a war, 
or the ratification of a or a violent change of the form 
of Government. The Correspondent of the Telegraph goes to 
another extreme, and apparently fancies that the main object 
of people in London is to know what their correspondent 
had for dinner the night before, and where he had it. It is worth 
while occasionally to take a glance at foreign journals, meres. | 
the smaller ones, in order to convince ourselves that French 

German newspaper readers are not any better off than ourselves in 
the fare which the authors of their chronigues think suitable for 
them. We have before us a wonderfully quaint little Belgian 
ove It would seem, from its contents, to be especially designed 
or ladies, though politics are prominent enough in its pages to 


to know, his notions of what we like to know are 


_ show that men too are considered. In the first page there is a 
airl 


sober says, “have as legitimate a standing ground within the | 


Church of England as those of their opponenis.” 

To go back to history. This Charge was delivered at Bridport 
on Thursday last. 
reside:.c2 of a noble clergyman best known as “S. G. 0.” And 
at Bridport occurred what the Times, in a very evident com- 
munique, described as an “extraordinary scene.” The epithet is 
intolerably mild. The Charge, according to this communigué 
paragraph of Monday, was represented to be of a character which 
we can scarcely reconcile with the measured judgment formed upon 
it on Wednesday. But we are concerned with the incident. In 
the middle of the Charge—i.e. while the Bishop was speaking— 


Bridport, we believe, is not far from the | 


Chronique Bru: elloise which might in its way be fairly compared 
with that Paris correspondence which is alleged to have the largest 
circulation in the world, ‘The first sentence is quite in the same 
manner—“‘ 1 am going to keep you well au courant with the 
fashions” ; and it is perfectly after the style of the representative 
of the Telegraph at Paris to lay down us an authority the dictum 
of “une Comtesse bien imformée.” So it is likewise to find 
oueself always in the best Parisian society. For before we have 
finished balf a column we are in d in the most friendly way 
to the Palace of the Luxembourg. M. de Goltz, it appears, the 
Prussian Ambassador, at a recent soirée given at the Luxembourg 
by M. Troplong, was asked by Madame Troplong, “1h bien, 
monsieur le comte, que dit-on du Luxembourg?” “On dit, 
madame, que vous en faites l’honneur avec une grace infinie.” 
After this little diversion, we return to the fashions. The con- 
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: ws here is a reaction against the chignon—the reaction 
Two gre the writer of course 
knows intimately, and whom he does not deny himself the ——e 
of naming, appeared at the Saturday of the Duchess of Mouchy 
with their beautiful hair simply waved, and left floating over 
their shoulders. In criticizing this hardy enterprise of fashionable 
reaction, the writer quotes the judgment of the well-informed 
Countess. The well-informed Countess says, “ Franchement, 
cette coiffure est affreuse, et elle dépare la plus jolie toilette”; 
adding, however, that before judging it definitively she will wait to 
gee it in the case of some woman who is very plain and rather bald. 
For, with the love of her nation for a principe, she la s down the 

‘ound sentence, “ Pour qu’une mode soit assurée du sucess, il 
Do u’elle embellisse les femmes, au lieu de devoir étre embellie 

elles.” This we take to be indisputable, and it is difficult to 
Believe that a lady who should be so unfortunate as to have very 
little hair on her head would be much embellished by allowing 
what little she had to float upon her shoulders and the breeze. 
Even, however, if a mode so trying to so many excellent women 
should eventually triumph, there is still balm in Gilead and false 
hair in the barber’s shop. “Pour consoler un peu les amateurs 
frénétiques du naturel,” the Countess assures us, “nous leur dirons 

u’il est tout aussi facile de faire flotter de faux cheveux que de 
2 relever en chignons ou en nattes, et que depuis longtemps il a 
6té inventé de petites pinces qui _— de longues méches aux 
cheveux épars des actrices.” ‘The only difierence, therefore, 
between the lady who is “ un peu chauve ” and the lady with plenty 
of hair will be that the bald one will, in the hands of an artist, 
uire locks far more luxuriant, lovely, and impressive than those 
of her rival to whom nature has been kinder. For art is the 
improver and decorator of nature, and repairs the inequalities 
which her injustice has occasioned. Still, if the lady is plain in 
feature, yellowish in complexion, rather wrinkled and haggard, 
we are not sure that the sight of a mass of fair locks floating 
behind her as in the delightful simplicity of childhood will make 
her a very pleasing object. Quite the contrary. However this 
may be, we * not impugn the soundness of the doctrine implied 
in the writer’s question—“ Ne vaut-il pas mieux de faux cheveux 
bien arrangés que de vraischeveux ressemblant 4 une broussaille ? ” 
We do not think, though, that the writer has quite exhausted all 
the possible modes of coiffure in placing the alternative between 
false hair well arranged, and natural hair done up like a bramble- 
bush. It would be more to the writer’s point to show that false 
hair well arranged is better than natural hair, however scanty in 
quantity, becomingly and ed. But “en beauté 
comme en cuisine,” to quote another of our instructor’s profound 
hthe; “il ne faut pas trop rechercher le dessous des cartes.” 
Ber haps thi ee is a little dangerous if not fenced in with 
due limitations ifications. Still, in moderation, it may 
have its uses. The allusion to the false adornments of 
actresses is significant of the partial consciousness of modern 
belles that they too are only acting a part im their social 
manceuvrings, and that they have brought life down to the 
artificial level in a very undisguised manner indeed. “ J’ai vu 
des Lucies au théatre,” the writer of the Chronique assures his 
readers, “ qui dans leur folie avaient autant de cheveux qu’une 
personne trés-infortunée peut en souhaiter, et qui revenues & la 
raison en avaient & peine de quoi satisfaire ume personne sensée, 
modeste et contente de son sort.” In the ballet of the third act of 
Robert, when the nuns appear, “ on peut, & la quantité de cheveux 
qu’elles + a juger de leur fortune dans le monde profane.” Of 
course, if society is to be reconstructed on operatic or melodramatic 
principles, it is all very well and very just that young ladies. and 
old ladies should send Nature about her business. We cannot 
an old-fashioned preference for her over the goddesses of the stage, 
after all. At any rate, a lover will not be allowed to grow too warm 
or close in his attentions to a mistress whose hair is fastened on in 
the stage fashion by “de petites pinces.” And he may also feel some 
delicacy in preferring a petition for a lock of it. Hair is dear. 
You may go as high as 440 francs per kilogramme. A lock of 
hair that amounts, say, to half a kilogramme, thus represents 
something like ten pounds. ‘The price of one’s wife’s hair would 
make an interesting item in the weekly bills. Only, why do we 
laugh at our ancestors for wearing wigs ? 

Our chronicler then reports to the Belgians that short dresses 
are decidedly the fashion in Paris. Trains, however, still survive. 
“On sait bien quand commence le passage d'une femme & la mode, 
mais on he suit pas quand il s’achéve . . . on l’a perdue de vue 
) sa robe encore.” This subject inspires the writer with 

ie most eflusive and sprightly humour, until he finally retires 
with a brilliant anecdote about the Princess Metternich. On the 
day of the opening of the French Exhibition, “an sortir de la 

erie des uiachines, lorsque la princesse était déja de retour & 
son hétel, on a trouvé dans les plis de cette traine, qui passait 
toujours, un marteau-pilon et trois locomotives dont il a fallu 
l’éplucher.” Perhaps, on the whole, the new volume of Napoleon’s 
oe is better 2 this, or es than the information as 

wha oaingens r, or the ial cook, gave the Correspondent 
of the Telegraph for his dinner. “1 

Another Special Correspondent of this Brussels journal writes a 
long despatch from Liége. His tpi is very different. Frivolity is 
altogether repugnant to him, and he prefers the mournful didactic 
manner. As he is supposed to write to Brussels from Lidge, of 
Course he takes the opportunity, not of giving them Lidge news, 
but of criticizing Brussels news. This is a very favourite device. 
For example, the astounding and momentous. intelligence has 


reached him that the municipal authorities of Brussels had for- 
bidden the access to certain $s in the theatre to a certain kind 
of lady to. whom he gives the gracefully familiar name of cocottes. 
The ordinance excites an immense amount of gloomy indignation 
in the bosom of our too melancholy friend. “ Parquer les filles 
du demi et du quart de monde dans une salle de théitre,” he 
exclaims, “comme on parquerait dans un jardin zoologique des 
bétes malfaisantes, c’est appeler sur elles l’attention publique, 
pendre une enseigne au frontispice d’une maison de honteux 
commerce.” Then he to draw a powerful and im- 
— picture of a tather of a mec | at the play with 
is wife and daughters. The toilettes of these creatures, all 
huddled up in an impure bundle, will soon attract the eyes of 
your children, and how will you answer the questions which will 
flow from the naive curiosity of their innocence? Then he warms 
with his subject, and his gloom is exchanged for fervour. 
“ Where,” he asks, “where, if you please, will you pen up 
these lovely priestesses of Cythera? Will you place them among 
the bourgeoises, the homely daughters of the le?” Imagine 
the anger which such a thought excites in anybody who writes 
French. The great Revolution of ’89 would have been to little 
purpose indeed if the sheriffs of Brussels could venture to insult 
virtuous poverty by placing on the same bench with it flaunting 
vice. “Iam well aware,” says the Liége censor, “that it is ex- 
tremely mortifying to fine ladies to find themselves elbowed by 
husbands or sons; but that is no reason 
for neglecting that which is the due of women who, in 
modern society, are perhaps the sincerest vestals of our time, the 
women of the isie and the working-classes.” One ma 
notice, parenthetically, that the demi- is mostly reerui 
from among these sincere vestals; although, of course, that is a 
very bad reasen for classifying faithful and perjured vestals in 
the same category. We quite sympathise with the writer, 
though we don't particularly relish his simile, when he demands 
“de quel droit on viendra jeter ces fruits gités dans le panier 
renfermant les fruits les plus sains.” Still more unsparing is 
his taunt—“Et si on est en veine de rigueur contre le vice, 
quelle place donnerez-vous & ces hommes qui enfantent la 
cocotte et la multiplient 4 l’infini?” Our readers will see that 
now the writer is fairly mounted on a steed which will never tire. 
A man would be a very poor scribe who could not fill a couple: of 
columns with invective upon the _ sin of great cities. Impar- 
en: 


tial people, who are not bound to denounce men for this 
horrid institution, may feel a little sceptical about the fault bei 
all on men’s side, when they remember the false hair, and all the 
other artifices of which we read in the earlier part of the same 
joumal. 


THE RESERVE AND ENLISTMENT BILLS, 


== that the country knew its own mind, and was 
really in earnest in considering a larger choice of recruits 
and the formation of a trained reserve as indispensable conditions 
in reorganizing the army, we have uently insisted that the 
task of reconstruction, in order to be effectual, should be viewed 
and executed as a complete scheme, and not bit by bit. Butat the 
same time we cannot say that we ted to see extensive 
changes in our military system at once carried into effect, 
deliberative assemblies pull too many ways at once to preserve t 
institution and setting up another. re are always.a great man 
os who dread to into the error of the Princess Badroul. 

udour, when she exchanged the wonderful lamp, all smoky and 
battered as it seemed, for the new one offered’ by the crafty 
magician. And about the roots of ~~ old system a vast 
number of small interests always collect, which are not to be torn 
up without much shrieking. Hence, between timidity and tender- 
ness, & great many who ive the advantages of the change will 
not be parties to it, w there are slways ‘a number of others: 
who can never be brought to pereeive the merits of any change at 
all, It was evident, from the very disappointing features of 
General Peel’s scheme, portions of which are adopted and brought 
forward by Sir John Pakington in his three Biils, and frem the 
tenor of the discussion on it, that there was little chance of obtain- 
ing an effectual plan in its entirety ; and it therefore becomes im- 
portant to consider what steps we ean make without the p 
of being forced by and by, when wiser counsels prevail, to retrace 
them. We feel quite contident that a short period of service in the 
active foree gn the present generation, become the rule 
of the army. The arguments that can be adduced in its fayour 
are so numerous and strong, and on it, asa basis, can be constructed 
a system so complete and harmonious, that we believe it must in 
the end prevail. And as short service is incompatible with colonial 
service, the first step would seem to be to separate the home frem 
the colonial forces. But herein lies the objection, not only that 
the change implied is an extensive one, but that it requires us to 
retrace a step that was made not many years ago, when the Indian 
forces were amalgamated with the Queen’s troops. To retrace 
a step is always distasteful, and can seldom be accomplished 
without leaving somewhere a stigma of rashness on those who 
to retrace it. We expect, therefore, that we shall have to look 
for and wholesome so 
ar as it goes, and we no di in indicating the: prin- 

n a former paper we. pointed out that the soldier who is 
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re-engaged at the pee of his first period is an article so 
costly as to be absolutely an extravagance. He may be the 
possessor of two good-conduct stripes, each entailing the addition 
of an extra penny to his pay, and in the course of his next 
period he may add to these two or three others, After 
eighteen years’ service he becomes entitled to a gratuity of 5/.; 
and at the end of his second period he claims eightpence a 
day pension for life, besides the penny for each stripe. Every 
third man of this class is married, and has of course, as a rule, 
more children than men of less service; and as his in- 
crease of pay is by no means commensurate with the increase 
of his family, he is obliged, if he deals fairly by them, to share 
with them a diet which is insufficient to keep him in proper 
health and strength, while his wife and children are in many 
ways an expense to the public. ‘lo crown all, as if this valuable 

roduct of military life were some rare work of art, to be knocked 

own to the highest bidder, General Peel proposed to bribe him 
to give the State the further benefit of his services by adding 
another penny a day to his pay. Supposing him to have ob- 
tained his discharge with a pension at forty, and to live to seventy, 
he will have cost the country as much as nine or ten ordinary 
soldiers enlisting for ten years, and spending five in the ranks 
and five in the reserve, with fourpence a day, and the additional 
allowance when called out for drill. Still we should not grudge 
the cost if it gave us the best article, but this is by no means 
the case. The popular idea of the stalwart veteran, hardened by 
constant exercise and danger into a mass of sinew, bone, and 
nerve, to whom the dust of the mélée is the breath of his 
nostrils, a mirror of low-bred chivalry, untiring on the march, 
undaunted in the battle, is a mere fiction of the imagination. 
In reality, he is generally a man who has made up his 
mind to continue to be a soldier because it is too late for 
him tobe anything else. As, after ten years in the ranks, he 
has Lang ye | given up all idea of becoming a non-commissioned 
officer, his chief ambition is to get through life as easily as circum- 
stances will admit. He has, of course, after so much experience 
of the causes that get a man into trouble, and the means by which 
he can keep out of it, become skilful in evasion of the law, and 
the number of good-conduct stripes he bears is too often. the 
measure of the sagacity with which he times the occasions of his 
drunkenness, rather than of his unfailing sobriety; while, even if 
his conduct be irreproachable, that is often owing to a want of 
spirit which is not exactly a recommendation in a soldier, Still, 
though commanding officers of battalions well know his weak- 
nesses, they are often in favour of re-engaging him, because the 
like to see their ranks composed of drilled men who can go throug 
that valuable performance, the manual exercise, with mechanical 
dexterity, med can step together in marching past so as to do him 
credit, rather than with blundering novices who crowd away 
from the pivot flank in executing a wheel, and whose heels 
vary by a full inch from the correct position when standing 
at ease. When at length he quits the service, it might be 
supposed that, excepting for his pension, there was an end 
of his example and his influence; but not so. “ Like to the 
bullet’s grazing” he “ breaks out into a second course of mischief.” 
Unable to live with his family on his pension, unfitted for earning 
any appreciable and regular addition to it, he sinks into the 
habitually vagabond or destitute class ; and, as he is naturally fond 
of reminding any audience that will listen to him that he is an 
old soldier, he acts for the rest of his life as a permanent scarecrow 
to warn his hearers from a military career. 

It is very evident why officials in the position which General 
Peel lately occupied desire to retain men of this kind in the ser- 
vice. Any attempt to attract fresh recruits to the army must 
be of the nature of an experiment, and time alone can show 
whether any new inducements which may be offered in aid of the 
recruiting-serjeant’s blandishments will or will not be successful. 
It is a much surer and readier measure therefore to have recourse 
to men who are at hand, and to whom the simple alternative of 
further service or discharge is submitted, than to make vague 
appeals to the general population. It saves trouble; but at 
what expense such a saving is made we have just been endeavour- 
ing toshow. ‘The first practicable step towards the establishment 
of a sound system, therefore, is to discou the re-engagement 
of ten-years’ men. Not only should we thereby get rid of a 

resent expense, and relieve future pension lists, but we should 
making a step towards the formation of a trained reserve, 
for such a force can only be composed of men who, having already 
passed through the regular army, are still capable of service. 
And we should judge the merits of any scheme, or any part of 
a scheme, of which the avowed object was to give the country 
what it is declared to want, entirely with reference, in the first 
instance, to this question of re-engagement. Any measure of 
which the retaining of old soldiers is a part must be expensive 
and bad; any measure which promises to rely mainly on the at- 
traction of fresh recruits from the —— will be so far a 
step in the right direction, We think, therefore, the new Enlist- 
ment Bill altogether a mistake. It extends the first period of 
service in the infantry from ten to twelve years, and it offers 
facilities and inducements to further engagements. This extension 
of the first term has of itself a tendency to cause men to re- 
enlist, for it diminishes»their chance of adapting themselves to 
civil employment, Thus the system of getting inferior mate- 
rial at a more costly rate will be perpetuated; and, more- 
over, that reserve which it is so important an object to establish 
will be starved in the same degree. For these very men, who, 


still young enough to do service in time of n 

rather deteriorating than aedes in the ranks, and wee 
retaining their military habits and discipline, might earn their 
own living as citizens, are such as would form the natural and 
best reserve of the army in time of war. Yet all these consi- 
derations are set at nought because it is supposed to be expedient 
to keep men of long service in the ranks. People who have read 
about the marvellous feats which Hannibal achieved by aid of his 
veterans, and the perfection attained by our old soldiers of the 
Peninsula, seem to imagine that those illustrious warriors were of 
the same class as our re-enlisted men. They never pause to con- 
sider that, in a long and sharp war, men of three or four years’ ser- 
vice are the veritable veterans, and that the claim to this title 
does not depend on the number of years in which arms are borne 
in peaceful fields, but on a much shorter and more practical career 
ina regiment the officers and the system of which have been 
tested and sifted in the fiery furnace of war. 

The second of Sir John Pakington’s Bills provides for the en- 
rolment in the reserve of two classes of trained soldiers—one 
class of those whose period of service does not extend beyond 
the first term of en and who are to be liable to foreign 
service ; the other class of those who have served throughout or 
beyond the first period, and who will be liable to home service 
on Y: These measures, especially since General Peel’s idea of at- 
taching these men to the militia appears to have been abandoned, 
are judicious and nece so far as they go, for they form, under 
our present system of enlistment, the only means of obtaining a 
trained reserve. But it must be remembered that previous efforts 
in the same direction have been unsuccessful, Sir John is now 
calling for fifty thousand men where fifteen thousand have hitherto 
failed to respond. Whether they will come from the vasty deep, 
when he does call for them, must depend upon the inducements 
is able to offer; and we are still confident that the only sure 
means of obtaining a cheap and disciplined reserve is to form it of 
men who, by the terms of their engagement, pass in it the second 
part of their first period of service. 

As to the Militia Reserve Bill, which provides for the enrolment 
in the reserve force of a not exceeding one-fourth, of the 
militia, the best that can be said of it is that it is highly ex- 
pedient to get men somewhere, since, even if the Army Reserve 
Bill-should give us all it contemplates, which is very un- 
likely, we should still be grievously unprovided, and it is 
better to have militiamen than none. But this portion of 
the force must obviously fall far short of the character 
of a trained reserve. As a distinguished French general has 
lately written, it is necessary that a great military Power 
should have somewhere a sufficiency of trained soldiers. If 
it maintains a large standing army it may afford to form its 
last reserves of untrained men, for there will be time after war 
begins, and before summoning them to the field, to give them the 
necessary instruction. But if, as in our case, the standing arm 
is small, and must be recruited at the end of a first campaign, it is 
essential that the reinforcements shall be composed ot men who 
are already fitted to take their places in the ranks. We expect 
that the nation will some day arrive at this conclusion, happy if 
it be not driven to it by the stern logic of disasters in war; and 
when it does, it will also perceive that the surest way to obtain 
what it wants—namely, a sufficiency of recruits of a good class, 
and a reserve of the proper kind—is to adopt the measure we 
have so often shasta, of greatly shortening the period of service 
with the colours, but rendering liability to further service of any 
kind a condition of the first enlistment. In the meantime the 
militia reserve will, by the terms of the present Bill, obtain such 
superiority over the ordinary militia as is to be gained by serving 
for eight weeks in each year with regular troops, and with so 
much the country must apparently rest satisfied. As for the 
eighth clause of this Bill, by which the army was to be made a 
penal settlement where deserters from the militia were to ex- 
piate their crimes, we presume that, after the conversation on 
the subject in the House on Thursday week, this promising means 
of rendering military service attractive will be abandoned. 


PICTURES OF THE YEAR, 
vit. 


Ov complaints of the catalogue of the Universai Exhibition 
did not extend to the Salon. The catalogue of the Salon is 
always one of the best we know. The names of the artists, in 
alphabetical order, are printed in capital letters, with all their 
Christian names in full, and then follows the birthplace of the 
painter, with the name of his master, and his country and town 
address. In the list of exhibitors appended to the catalogue of 
the Royal Academy the names of Academicians only are given in 
full, and in capitals, all other artists being recognisable by initials 
only when more than one bear the same surname. It is not so 
much with regard to the self-esteem of exhibitors that we prefer 
the French system as out of consideration for the public. It is 
exceedingly difficult to remember initials, and it is more interest- 
ing to know a man’s name than the letter it begins with. The 
aa little facts, the birthplace and master, are also very in- 
teresting. If we care about a painter at all, we are glad to know 
where he was born, and who taught him. It is well, too, to see 
the entire list of the painter’s contributions under his name, 
rather than a bare list of numbers which refer us to different 
places in the catalogue. 
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Since the catalogue of the Salon is alphabetical we determined 
this year to follow it, for the convenience of English visitors. In 
No. VI. of this series of articles we ended with Gustave Doré. M. 
‘Théophile Duverger has painted a “Confirmation dans l’église de 
Villiers-le-Bel,” which the reader may see just as well in a dupli- 
cate picture now exhibited by Mr. Wallis in the French Gallery, 
Pall M . It is agreeably painted, and has the especial merit of 
being quite free from religious affectation, though not without 
some true sentiment. Any one who has seen a confirmation of 
girls in France may easily imagine a scene like that in this picture 
~ Jittle girls in white, outwardly calm, but inwardly much excited, 
watched by admiring parents, whilst the grave, mitred bishop goes 
steadily through his work. The great point gained, in the opinion 
of many of these little people in white, is an increase in social 
ition, for there is a vast difference between the young lady who 
| seapesen a her first communion ” and the little girl who has not. 
M. Fantin La Tour sends a portrait of M. Manet, which is like 
the original, and has produced an odd effect in Paris. M. Manet 
ints very coarse-looking ugly pictures, so that people imagined 
kim to be coarse himself, and are quite astonished to see that he has 
all the appearance of a gentleman and man of the world; the truth 
being that M. Manet is one of the oddest instances of apparent con- 
trast between an author and his productions, especially because in 
his case the contrast is the converse of what is usually remarked. 
Many men who are outwardly unpolished paint or write with re- 
finement, but the refinement of M. Manet is entirely personal, and 
never benefits his pictures. M. Faruffini, an Italian artist, earned 
some reputation in Paris last year by his fine picture of Machia- 
velli and Cesar Borgia, and this year he exhibits a work which 
proves very great technical power, though the subject, a sacrifice 
of an tian virgin to the Nile, is repulsive to modern feeling. 
It is simply painful to us in these days to be reminded that people 
were once so ignorant and barbarous as to attempt to propitiate a 
river by drowning beautiful virgins in it. a. i has 
managed an effect of glitter in misty sunshine on the water with 
unusual skill, but the picture is not so fine as the “ Machiavelli.” 
M. Feyen Perrin’s “ Vanneuse” is a new illustration of the nobility 
of common actions when grandly done. This is only a peasant 
woman separating grain from chatf with a sieve, letting the wind 
blow the chaff away as both fall to the ground, but her attitude 
has so much natural dignity that the labour seems quite a noble 
occupation. M. Fichel’s “ Amateurs chez un Peintre” is an 
excellent little picture, founded to some extent on the art 
of Meissonnier, and yet without imitation of his defects; there is 
great delicacy of observation in this work, and technical skill of 
the most respectable kind. The scene is the interior of a studio in 
the eighteenth century, and a party of gentlemen, in the costume 
of the time, have come to see what is on the easel ; their attitudes 
and expressions are carefully studied. This picture is not likely 
to awaken any enthusiastic admiration, but will give lasting satis- 
faction. We only mention M. Flacheron’s “ Rentrée des Trou- 
peaux dans la Campagne de Rome, en Automne” as an instance 
of the bad consequences of having a privileged class of artists who 
may send and hang anything they choose to paint. If no such pri- 
vilege had existed, this work would certainly have been rejected ; 
it is one of the very worst pictures we ever saw. M. Foulongne, 
in his “ Dernier Message,” gives us a study of a girl with full sun- 
shine falling upon her naked figure, and strongly detaching it 
from a background of green leafage ; she is seated, and holds the 
dead body of a dove. The picture is an exceedingly brilliant one, on 
account of the successful representation of the effect of light. Three 
i ouard and 


— of the name of Frére have exhibited this year. 
héodore are too well known to require criticism now, but M. 
Charles Frére has painted a work of a kind little associated with 
the name he bears—a classical chariot race. The canvass is large, 


» but the composition is not particularly interesting. M. Henri 
Gaume’s “ Aprés la Musique, aux Tuileries,” is a remarkable 
specimen of thoroughly impudent painting. The beautiful ches- 
nuts of the garden are represented by much daubing in crude 
green, without a hint of form, and the fashionable women and 
children who are walking out display the most glaring colours. 
We need not stop to criticise Géréme’s contributions, because 
we have already spoken of them early this year. The * Marché 
d’Esclaves” was exhibited at the Paris Fine Arts Club, Rue 
Choiseul, and the “ Marchand d’Habits au Caire” held for some 
time the place of honour at Mr. Wallis’s Exhibition in Suffolk 
Street. M. Giraud has also painted a “Marchand d’Esclaves,” 
which is exhibited in the Central Hall of the Salon, and has 
attracted attention. The figure of the girl who is undergoing 
examination is well drawn, but rather unpleasantly realis- 
tic; the merchant is seated before her, and there is a land- 
seape background, with a city, carelessly put in, and crude. 
M. Jules Goupil follows the = artment of art so successfully 
cultivated by Stevens and Seulkacntee~iee representation of 
modern women in everyday life; but though his work is very firm 
and brilliant, it is pray om | in execution, and is entirely without 
the thoughtfulness of Stevens, whilst it seems less lively and in- 
telligent than that of Toulmouche. His pictures “ La Nouvelle ” 
and “Pour les Pauvres” deserve attention, however, and we 
may fairly class him amongst the skilful painters of the school. 
Our respect for M. Guillaumet, already considerable, has been 
increased by his impressive Algerian subject “ Douar ; 
village nomade du Sahara.” It is an Arab encampment, with 
e usual accompaniments of animals and wild desert scenery. 
M. Heilbuth continues to paint his very delicately humorous 
illustrations of Cardinals and their attendants, In the “ Pro- 


menade” a prince of the Church receives attentions 
during his walk, and in the “Vestibule” three servants of 
Cardinals discuss. their masters’ affairs. No artist has given 
more character without caricature. One of the most im 
sive views of fortifications we ever saw is M. Imer’s “ Rem- 
parts d’Aigues-Mortes,” a long line of battlemented medisval 
walls, with towers, in a wonderful state of preservation. 
Though the subject is rather formal, the artist felt the 
true sublimity of it, and rendered it with unexceptionable 
skill. M. Louis Isabey has a remarkable marine picture, 
“ Matelots saluant le Christ en sortant du port de St.-Valery.” 
Fishing boats are just leaving port, and as every boat passes a 
large crucifix on the jetty the fishermen uncover before the image 
of a teacher who himself lived intimately amongst fishermen. 
most bi could y remain insensible to 
the of the subject, and no one able to appreciate painti 
can Tail acknowl the power of handling fine 
of colour in this work, though, like all that Isabey does, it is 
marked by a strong mannerism. It is the excess of the ten- 
dency to the picturesque, both in form and in colour, but there 
are a freedom of arrangement, a movement, and a life in the whole 
performance which command our applause even though we may 
take slight interest in picturesque art generally. . Charles 
Jacque is such an stakaiite etcher that foreign visitors who know 
his etchings but are not familiar with his pictures are likely to 
experience some disappointment. His colour is crude in the 
highest possible degree—not brilliantly crude, as that of our 
own pre-Raffaellites used to be, but foully crude, which is 
still worse. We have never been able to look at a picture 
by Charles Jacque with any pleasure, yet we delight in 
his etchings, and if we have any prejudices about him at 
all, they are entirely in his favour. is one contribution to 
the Salon is called simply a “ Pastorale,” and is a study of 
sheep in a raw field, with an inky sky. Madlle. 
Nélie Jacquemart is really a charming portrait-painter; her 
“Portrait du fils de Madame F——” is full of delicate intelli- 
gence, with the most perfect ease in attitude and equal facility in 
execution; it is one of the best portraits of the year. We ma 
also heartily praise the “ Appel aux Armes, XVI° siécle,” by M. 
Gustave Jacquet. Several figures in armour with banners occupy 
the canvass, which is painted in very clear pure tones, and, with- 
out being crude, produces an effect of great brightness. This 
picture ought to be popular in England, for it is quite free from 
the dirtiness of colour which, in ordinary French art, is often so 
repulsive to our taste. Like M. Charles Jacque, though in a 
minor degree and with far inferior skill, M. Jongkind has made 
his ly as an etcher, and contributes to the Salon two 
om, “Canal de Hollande, & Overschie, prés Rotterdam ; effet 

’Hiver,” and “ Vue de la riviére de 1’Escaut 4 Anvers; effet du 
Matin.” They are mere sketches, not more finished than the 
oil pictures of Mr. Whistler, and much inferior to them in tone; 
indeed, M. Jongkind has never, to our knowledge, reached any 
quality of tone whatever. The F sage by M. Knauss, “Son 
Altesse en Voyage,” is perhaps the most perfect expressional 
picture of the year. A German prince, followed by some officers 
of his household, is passing on foot near a country village, whilst 
his carriage follows at a little distance. The schoolmaster, the 
scholars, and the principal adult inhabitants have come forth to 
see His Highness pass, and are standing by the roadside in atti- 
tudes of the utmost humility, which serves as a convenient excuse 
for the exercise of their curiosity. The nag looks very proud 
and ill-tempered, but the officers behind him are merry enough. 
Not only are the faces expressive, and that in the highest degree, 
but the very legs are expressive also, in proof of which we have 
only to direct attention to those of the schoolmaster and those of 
the prince. The landscape background is not very good, but the 
figures are so excellent that we are bound to recognise in M. 
Knauss a really great master. 

Englishmen generally know the name of Lambinet by this 
time, and he well deserves any reputation he has uired. 
His landscape, “ Chemin au Bord de la Mer (Calvados) ” cannot 
but increase it; we could scarcely mention a performance which 
more entirely fulfilled its intention. It is simply a road on the 
sea-shore ; thousands of subjects equally good occur on the most 
ordinary coasts; but there is such fine artistic quality here, such 
wise and good arrangement, that we know the picture to 
be a work of art, and not, as so many are, the unintelligent 
copyism of natural objects. What we like especially in 
this excellent picture is the thorough soundness of its tone; the 
sky is made to harmonize so well with the rest of the picture 
that it does not detach itself as a separate and antagonistic 
region, which so often happens in inferior landscape-painting. 

. Lecomte Dunouy has painted a “ Danseuse Fellah, a 
a (Basse Egypte),” a naked figure dancing in fire-light 
with a contrast of moonlight beyond, and the usual mango 
group of men smoking their pipes whilst they admire her supple 
movements. M. Lecomte was a pupil of Géréme, and seems 
disposed to imitate, not only the manner of his master, but 
also his questionable taste in the selection of subjects. If the 
Fellah women are degraded enough to dance in a state of nudity, 
it is no reason why a painter should peasant the exhibition on 
his canvass. We have not the slightest ebjection to thorough 
studies of the nude, for the knowledge of the naked figure is the 
basis of all great figure-art, but we dislike these direct ap 
to mere animalism. A Spanish artist, M. Los Rios, has sent 
a study of costume with a very dark background, “Chez un 
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very well against the dark background, and the work 
may be considered typical of a whole class of art which relies more 
on vigorous oppositions than on deli of tone. The most 
direct opposite to M. Los Rios whom ¥o fnew is Mr. A. Moore, 
whose delicate management of pale opaque colours is so remark- 
able. The Spanish artist has Satake succeeded in obtainin 
t power of effect, but effects got by violent contrasts an 
lackness are less difficult than effects reached by subtle arrange- 
ment and fine gradation. The English painter, Mr. MacCallum, 
has sent two pictures to the Salon, “ Ehénes dans la forét de 
Sherwood, Angleterre,” and “Entrée de la forét de Windsor,” 
already reviewed in this journal for July 14, 1866, in the Pictures 
of the Year, No. VII. i Jules Masure is one of the landscape- 
painters whose works we always look for. His “ Matinée pluvieuse 
en Provence; Marine,” and “ Beau temps en Provence; Marine,” 
are remarkably bright. By a system of analysis which has led to 
good results, M. Masure has found means to use the most brilliant 
colours in small fragments on rippled water, and has reached a 
degree of lightness and vivacity of effect very rare in the French 
school. Those who know the productions of M. Millet will be 
prepared to learn that his landscape “L’hiver; Paysage” is 
exactly the opposite of the productions of M. Masure. It is foul 
in colour, the subject is as ugly as any landscape subject 
ssibly can be, and there is no composition—nothing but a 
it of ploughed field, with a plough stuck in the middle, the 
field seen across the furrows. M. Nazon, who has hitherto 
chiefly distinguished himself in rich golden effects, has in the 
present Exhibition contented himself with gray. Like many other 
contemporary landscape-painters, he has tried to re a breaker 
on the sea-shore (Une he and signally failed; his twirlings of 
the brush by no means render the Teams and spray. His other 
work, “La Plage de Saint Meloir des Ondes,” is fine ; it is a coast 
scene with dark rock, grey sand, and a clump of trees above the 
rock with bits of green grass. Notwithstanding the failure of the 
wave, we are glad to see M. Nazon attempting other subjects than 
the glowing evening scenes which first won him reputation. 
Madame Peyrol, formerly Madlle. Juliette Bonheur, is a charming 
ainter of sheep and landscape. Her picture in the Salon, “Les 
rds de la Seine,” was exhibited in London during the winter by 
Mr. Wallis ; a few sheep are resting by the Seine, and the picture 
is as remarkable for its beautiful distance as for the decision and 
accuracy of its animal-painting. Amongst the portraits may be 
mentioned that of a lively and very intelligent actress, Madlle. 
Jeanne Essler,in her part of Mario in the Beaur Messieurs du 
Bois Doré, by M. Piot Normand. Having seen Madlle. Essler in 
that character we can answer for the resemblance, and the 
success of the portrait as a painting is not likely to be ques- 
tioned by any one. M. Puvis de Chavannes always paiuts 
the most abstract subjects, which he illustrates by means of 
gigantic and highly-idealized figures in arbitrary colour. This 
year he exhibits an immense composition entitled “Sleep,” in 
which strong tvilers of the primitive ages are resting at sunset. 
English painters, accustomed to work in full colour, might easily 
imagine that colouring like this involves comparatively little 
difficulty, but that would be an error of the kind most common 
amongst artists, who usually underrate difficulties they have not 
themselves encountered. We feel little sympathy with the art of 
M. Puvis de Chavannes, but are quite persuaded that it is by no 
means easy. M. Ribot has for the present left French cooks for 
Inquisitorial torturers, and his skill seems on the increase, whilst 
his works are more unpleasant than ever. Work in which dark 
colours and violent reliefs are intentionally sought is easily made to 
look powerful to persons not much acquainted with the tricks and 
resources of the palette, but this work really is powerful. “Le 
Supplice des Coins” is the picture we are thinking of, the punish- 
ment being the insertion of wooden wedges driven hard by 
hammers between naked legs, strongly bound together with cords. 
The landscape by M. Theodore Rousseau (1319 bis) not marked 
ia the catalogue, and of which no title is given, is one of the 
feeblest performances we ever met with. A vast extent of plain, 
with a long lake in it, and a range of Alps beyond, are seen from 
a considerable height. The plain is all green, and dotted over with 
trees; the lake is a band of exactly the same grey, about three quar- 
ters of an inch broad, and crossing the picture from side to side, and 
the mountains display what in these days is quite an exceptional 
degree of ignorance. When we reflect that the painter of this has 
received the great medal of honour for landscape at the Universal 
Exhibition, and that, too, in a country which can boast of such a 
— as Lambinet, we become more and more earnest in our 
enunciation of the medal-giving system, which seems to us an 
almost unmixed evil. M. Tastet fap painted a duet (Un Duo), 
which is one of the finest ue = of colour of the year. <A gentle- 
man and lady in mediwval costume are seated on the green grass, 
singing and playing by twilight. No one disputes the power of 
the colouring in this work, but people say that it is “only a 
Roybet,” meaning that Roybet has got into the habit of painting 
colour motives of this kind, and that his trick is known. The 
same objection might be made to Titian, whose colouring was 
generally based on the same principles, and who did not attempt 
many different keys, but it will generally be found that living 
artists are judged with a —- which is not applied to those 
whose reputation has acquired authority by time. M. Toulmouche 
has never — so well as he does now, and bis two pictures, 
each a single figure, “Le Lilas Blanc” and “ L’Attente,” have been 
sold, it is said, at a very high price. We always feel a little em- 


barrassment about such art as that of Toulmouche. It is so 

of its kind that it re, to succeed, and we are glad that the 

—_— is prosperous; but, on the other hand, it is art entirely 
evoid of greatness, and cannot tend to elevate the tone of thought 

amongst younger men. It is in painting what the best genteel 

novel is in literature, 

We have not space for detailed criticism of several artists whose 
works have interested us, but may direct the attention of visitors 
to a wonderful little picture by Zamacois, a Spanish painter born 
at Bilbao, who studied under Meissonnier. It is called “ Contrj- 
bution Indirecte.” A gentleman has quitted for a few minutes 
the side of the lady he has been sitting near, and during his 
absence a monk has taken his place and is slyly drinking his co: 
whilst another gentleman behind enjoys the joke. The face of 
this monk (especially his eye) is really excellent, and the whole 
picture is admirably painted. MM. Wyld and Ziem have some- 
times been looked upon as rivals, but M. Ziem’s work this year 
shows the most decided and advanced mannerism, whereas that of 
Mr. Wyld is as careful in study as we have ever known it, and 
betrays no symptom of decline. 


THE DERBY. 


Sy Derby of 1867 will be for ever memorable—first, because 
it was snowing hard half an hour before the flag fell ; 
secondly, because it was won by a horse who had been long 
regarded as good as dead, and who, it was believed, only came to 
the post in order to save numerous bets that depended on his start- 
ing. There is perhaps nothing, even under the most favourable 
circumstances, 80 wholly and utterly uncomfortable and unenjoy- 
able as the Derby day. From the beginning to the end it is one 
continuous struggle to move, to breathe, to see. A succession of 
rushes requiring the greatest muscular exertion—a rush to the 
railway-station, a rush from the train to a fly, a rush from the fly 
to the Stand, from the Stand to the Paddock, from the Paddock to 
the Ring—this is the character of the great holiday of the year. 
It is a strange sort of pleasure to be wedged in for hours in a kom 
crowd, to be deafened with the din of countless voices, to fight 
with arms and legs to maintain a footing, in order at last, after 
long weary waiting, to get one glimpse over ten thousand heads of 
a blue and a red and a yellow jacket flashing by, and to see ex- 
hibited on the telegraph the number of a horse whom for weeks 
past you have sane ts all your friends, with the greatest critical 
and analytical sagacity, to be incapable of finishing among the 
first twelve. It is curious what trouble and fatigue people will 
undergo, especially about matters of which they are entirely 
ignorant. Out of hundred persons who go to the Derby 
it is pretty certain that ninety-nine know nothing and care no- 
thing about racing; they go from a dull obedience to custom, 
they get very much in the way, they block up all the thorough- 
fares, they run perpetually up and down stairs without aim or 
object, and they eat and drink a great deal more than is good 
for them. There are thousands no doubt who call this pleasure ; 
but lovers of racing, in the prospect of such delights, may be 
excused for regretting that the Derby is not run somewhere else 


| than at Epsom. 


It is scarcely n to remind those who have taken any 
notice of public running that up to a short time ago there were 
two horses whose claims to superiority seemed pre-eminent. We 
allude to Plaudit and The Rake, each of whom, in the autumn of 
last year, obtained a victory over Achievement, confessedly the 
most extraordinary filly of modern times. It is true that explana- 
tions were offered and reasons suggested why these great triumphs, 
in the Clearwell Stakes and in the Middle Park Plate, should not 
be regarded in too favourable a light; but, in our opinion, it is 
always more safe and more true to acknowledge merit in winners 
than to invent excuses for losers. Further objections were made, 
to Plaudit on constitutional grounds, to The Rake on account of 
his breeding. The doubts about Plaudit were amply justified at 
Newmarket, where in the Two Thousand Guineas race he showed 
himself unable to gallop half a mile. Although all the Northern 
horses were backward, their aration having been inter- 
rupted by the severity of the weather, it was clear that it 
was not to this cause alone that Plaudit’s want of con- 
dition was due. The state of his legs had baffled his trainer 
more than the state of the atmosphere. Even when he walked 
good judges perceived unmistakeable lameness ; and, as was judi- 
ciously observed at the time, if a horse cannot walk, neither can 
he run. Of course, after what was seen at Newmarket, it was 
ridiculous to think of him for the Derby, and the pen might have 
been drawn through his name at once, As it happened, he was 
not struck out, and was coloured on the card; but when the 
numbers went up that of Plaudit alone was wanting. The 
objections to The Rake, as we have said, were on the ground of 
breeding, and it was remembered that the best sons and ters 
of Wild Dayrell had performed wonders as two-year-olds, but had 
not fulfilled afte: the promise of their youth. No one could 
dispute the ease with which The Rake carried off the two races in 
which he a last year. He was not extended in either, and 
therefore it was impossible to say how much faster he could go if 
pressed to his best pace. There was nothing against him but his 
parentage; but though there is a _ deal in breeding, it is not 
everything, and we may instance as 
ar indirectly, he had beaten sete Ramer orse of the year, and 
possessed every right to be first favourite. Had everything gone 
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ll for only one week longer we believe that he would have 
held -_ remiership at starting; but unfortunately in his last 
op at ewmarket he broke a b ood-vessel. It is impossible to 
Fae lye the sensation which this calamity excited throughout the 
country. Few horses are so well trained, and none are more straight- 
forwardly run, than those of Mr. Pryor, and it is needless to say 
that the sympathy of every honest lover of sr Si = cordially 
expressed. lt seemed hardly likely at first that The Rake would 
at Epsom at all; but, as we understand, the injury turned 
out to be not so serious as was anticipated, and after two days’ 
rest he was able to be galloped again. When he walked past the 
Grand Stand on Wednesday the cheering was loud and general. 
He looked well, and full of strength and muscle, and his cantering 
was universally admired; but, whatever his real powers, we cannot 
fancy that they could be shown to their full advantage so soon 
after such a mishap. Of the other Derby horses who have not run 
this year, we may say that The Palmer had nothing to recommend 
him according to his performances in the autumn of 1866 ; and 
knowing, as we do, the extraordinary ignorance of ordinary 
backers of horses, we must suppose that he was considered good 
enough to win merely because he belonged to Sir Joseph Hawley. 
A similar remark might apply to Dragon, who has never shown 
more than second-class form. But he belonged to the owner of 
Gladiateur, and that was quite enough for many people. Hermit, 
on the other hand, gave promise of a brilliant career last year by 
his victories over the severe Stockbridge course; but he declined 
all his valuable engagements in the autumn, a fact which could 
only be attributable to his being amiss. That such was the case 
was acknowledged, and he has remained in a questionable ea 
tion ever since. The best judges at Newmarket have 
so dissatisfied with the progress of his work that they 
long ago considered his chance as hopeless, and the vic- 
tories of his stable companion, Knight of the Garter, failing 
to improve his position, it was impossible to avoid comin 
to the conclusion that he had tried and fou 
wanting. Of those horses who have performed in the present 
ear Vauban was of course the most highly re, ed. Tis success 
in the Biennial, and afterwards in the Two Thousand at New- 
market, must be fresh in every one’s recollection, but though his 
meness and endurance are indisputable, many doubted whether 
- was well-shaped for coming down a hill. an Amburgh won 
at Chester, at Ascot, and at Bath, like a racehorse, but he 
always seemed to be rather a lazy goer; and, in addition, 
horses that remain in an establishment like that of Joseph 
Dawson as long as Van Amburgh did without earning their 
trainer’s confidence must always be regarded with suspicion. 
Julius cannot, we fear, be regarded as a first-class horse, notwith- 
standing his close race with Lord Lyon. Lastly, D’Estournel and 
Marksman were either of them good enough to win a Derby, if 
bad temper in the one case and cowardice in the other would 
only give way for once to amiability and gameness. D’Estour- 
nel’s action in galloping cannot be sufficiently as but 
D’Estournel’s determination not to gallop, or only to gallop 
in the wrong direction, has been so often shown that a 
repetition of the same was not unreasonably expected in this 
amas contest. Next to D’Estournel there is no horse 
of his year who can gallop like Marksman; but then he 
must have the way made plain for him. If a struggle comes and 
an antagonist gets his head a little in front, then the heart of 
Marksman sinks within him. 

With these few remarks, all of which are based on public 
performances, to guide us, we may now go to the Paddock, 
and take an intelligent survey of the competitors. The only 
horses whom we did not see in-the Paddock were Marksman and 
The Rake. Of the rest, Vauban, Palmer, and Fitz-Ivan looked 
remarkably well. Vauban was strong and full of muscle, his eye 
was bright, and his step free. Grand Cross is an animal of fine 
commanding frame, but, like most of the Northern horses, he 
looked big. Some half-dozen had no pretensions to take part in 
a race such as the Derby. Such were Lord Hastings, Master 
Butterfly, Taraban, Man of Ross, and one or two more, who, 
until they are very much improved, would figure more advan- 
tageously in selling plates. Julius looked scarcely substantial 
enough ior such a wying contest, but the one of all others least 
noticed, and, if noticed at all, poch-poohed instantaneously, was 
Hermit himself. Mean of aspect, comparatively diminutive in 
stature, rough in his he walked about with his trainer, and 
almost every one passed by on the other side without deigning to 
cast more than a casual glance on him. Helter-skelter they 


rushed from corner to corner to get a look at the losers, ' 


while, by the ivony of fate, the winner stood under their 
noses disregarded. Two or three people we heard making 
jokes at Hermit’s expense; one hour later it was probably no 
joking matter to them. Two or three said “ Poor Hermit!” as 
they passed him ; one hour later they probably used a very dif- 
ferent adjective. At all events, we believe that no man in his 
Senses who looked at Hermit in the Paddock gave a single thought 
about his chance for the coming race; and fis proves how little 
men really do know or can know of what horses are able to do. 
Nor was there the slightest reaction in his favour when he cantered 

the Stand. On the contrary, there was a derisive cheer when 


© was seen, and nothing in his style of going or arance 
merited any other greeting. and bo e latter 
of whom cantered by himself, went beautifully; the galloping of 
lisman in particular being delightful to the eye, and worthy of 

4 true race-horse, WVauban and ‘the Palmer also gratified their 


admirers; but Van Amburgh less so, though indeed we have never 
seen this horse canter well before any race. After seeing Marks- 
man and The Rake, however, very few of the others were worth 
looking at as gallopers; but we may remark that D’Estournel 
showed no temper in taking the preliminary canter. Like an in- 
telligent horse he kept it all till the right moment, when in all 
fairness to him we must say that he had as copious a supply of it 
as ever. After returning the Paddock, the thirty 
walked across to the starting-post, where a succession of false starts 
forthwith commenced. Two things were noticeable in most of 
these—namely, that Marksman was particularly anxious to get 
away before anything else, and that D’Estournel was 
desirous not to get away at‘all. Time after time the horses were 
getting well in line, and this pe animal would persist in 
showing his tail where his head ought to be. Three-quarters of 
an hour were thus wasted, and when at length D’Estournel was 
looking in the right direction, and the flag fell, he amply avenged 
himself for a momen obedience by spinning round with 
agility and travelling off in the direction of Mr. Heathcote’s park. 
Julius, Wild Moor, Vauban, and Marksman were at once to the 
front, though the latter was very judiciously not bustled, and 
was allowed to drop back somewhat after the first quarter of a 
mile. Along the top of the hill the blue and white and 
— and white hoops were close together in the van, but 

arksman clearly had the stride of all his horses, and was going 
with consummate ease. soon gave way, and a lot of the 
rubbish was out of the race in the first half mile. All eyes were 
fixed on the Tattenham turn, and when the yellow jacket of 
Marksman, the blue and white of Vauban, and the cherry of The 
Palmer swept safely round the fatal corner, one breathed more 
easily. The Palmer looked dangerous for a single instant as 
came into the straight, but died away as quickly; Van Amb 
was there, but he was clearly outpaced; Vauban, if our 
did not deceive us, required some riding to retain his place; 
and only Marksman, with a splendid stride and easy action, 
was going well within himself. At the distance there was 
no doubt about it—Vauban was beaten. He did not flinch, he 
showed no white feather, but Marksman outstrode him. 

site the Stand Mr. Merry’s horse appeared to have got rid of his 

t and most formidable antagonist, and Grimshaw came sailing 
along without an effort. “Marksman wins in a canter,” was the 
cry all round; when suddenly Hermit challenged. People could 
scarcely believe their eyes. A horse who had not galloped for a 
fortnight, and whose coat was as rough asa railway rug, was at the 
quarters of the finest goer of the year. He passed his quarters 
and got to his neck, and Grimshaw raised his whip, but 
it was too late. Marksman could have won, and easily 
too, at the last even, for his stride was as long again as 
Hermit’s, and he was not in the least distressed; but he was col- 
lared, and if a donkey collared Marksman we believe that the 
donkey would win. As he flinched, Hermit was just enabled 
to get his head in front, and to pass the post the winner by a neck. 
That the best horse was second we have no doubt for a moment; 
but what avails his —- of body if his heart is weak? He 
was wonderfully well ridden—indeed we never saw Grimshaw 
ride a better race—and the Derby was at his mercy; but he did 
not choose to win it, and that is the whole history. The per- 
formance of Hermit is so astonishing that we cannot t to 
offer any explanation of it. It passes all ee and we 
shall quite expect to see a new system of training established, on 
the principle of giving horses no work to do before great races. 
Its effect on the spectators was very curious. There was a dead 
silence. There were no “I told you so,” and “I ought to have 
known it”; but a uniform expression of blank amazement. 
Indeed we did not see a single happy, contented, or aa 
countenance during the afternoon of the Derby Day of 1867. 


REVIEWS. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY OF THE MIND. 

Dp* MAUDSLEY has had the courage to undertake, and the 

skill to execute, what is, at least in English, an original 
enterprise. His book is a manual of mental science in all its — 
embracing all that is known in the existing state of Fs age ogy. 
There have indeed been more than one attempt to include some- 
thing of physiological observation in the investigation of mental 
phenomena. 


Dr. Abercrombie, Professor Bain, and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer must have the credit which is due to those who have led 
the way in giving this direction to mental science. The revolu- 
tion, for it is nothing less, which has taken place in this branch of 
knowledge was begun by the psychologists themselves, But it 
required a professional physiologist to grasp all the phenomena 
of the nervous system, its normal and abnormal conditions, in one 
view, and to treat them exclusively on the basis of observed facts, 
Many and valuable books have been written by English physicians 
on insanity, idiocy, and all the forms of mental aberration. But 
derangement had always been treated as a distinct subject, and 
therefore empirically. That the phenomena of sound and of 
unsound mind are not matters of distinct investigation, but 
inseparable parts of one and the same inquiry, seems a truism 
as soon. as stated. But, strange to say, they had always been 


* The Physiology and Pathology of the Mind. By Ui Maudsley, M.D. 
Loniion : Macmillan & Co. 
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pursued separately, and been in the hands of two distinct classes 
of investigators. The logicians and metaphysicians occasionally 
borrowed a stray fact from the abundant cases compiled by the 
medical authorities; but the physician, on the other hand, had 
no theoretical clue to his observations beyond a smattering of 
dogmatic psychology learnt at college. To effect a reconciliation 


between the ee the pathology of mind, or rather to 
construct a basis for both in a common science, is the aim of 
Dr. Maudsley’s book. 


Such a book cannot, however, offer itself as complete or final. In 
the present state of nervous physiology, though enough has been 
ascertained to enable the main lines of mental science to be laid 
down, there is still much that is obscure and uncertain. We have 
‘not as yet any satisfactory knowledge of the functions of the 
different parts of the cerebral convolutions. The anatomists can- 
not even agree on any convolution as peculiar to man; all that 
they can surely say is, that his convolutions are more complex and 
less symmetrical than those of the monkey. Dr. Maudsley’s 
caution is not the least of his merits; he will not advance beyond 
ascertained facts, however tempting the theory may seem. The 
attempts to assign language to the third frontal convolution of the 
left hemisphere of the brain he will not adopt, because the ob- 
servations reported are unsatisfactory, and directly contradictory 
observations are overlooked. 

For the old method of psychology, by the interrogation of con- 
sciousness, Dr. Maudsley entertains the same feelings as Bacon did 
for the physics of the Aristotelian schools. Metaphysics have 
indeed been long sinking into merited contempt. They are culti- 
vated only by those who are engaged, not in action, wherein the true 
balance of life is maintained, but in dreaming in professorial chairs. 
An ambitious youth here and there goes through an attack of 
metaphysics, as a child goes through an attack of measles, and 

rocures thereby an immunity from a similar disease for the rest of 
his life. And there are dabblers in metaphysics who remain youths 
for life. By the rest of mankind, whether men of the world or men 
of science, metaphysics are as little regarded as scholastic theo- 
logy. Dr. Maudsley not only condemns metaphysics, but renounces 
that empirical psychology which attained so much renown in the 
last century, and was the foundation of so many reputations from 
Descartes to Sir William Hamilton. He regrets that Mr. J. 8. Mill 
should have committed himself to the psychological method, and 
exhibit so much zeal on so desperately forlorn a hope. He 
wonders that one who has done so much to expound the system 
of Comte should on this one question take leave of it entirely, 
and follow and laud a method of research which is directly op- 
posed to the method of positive science. Self-consciousness Dr. 
Maudsley sets aside as incompetent to supply the facts for building 
up a truly inductive psychology. Consciousness is not reliable even 
in that of which it does give information. Descartes laid it down 
as the fundamental proposition of philosophy, that whatever the 
mind could clearly and distinctly conceive was true. Yet, if there 
is one thing more clearly and distinctly conceived than another, it 
is the madman’s delusion. Further, the revelations of conscious- 
ness reach only to conscious states. But mind and consciousness 
are very far from coextensive. Even Leibnitz was aware of the 
existence of what he called “ obscure perceptions,” i.e. affections of 
the mind, which, betraying their reality in their effects, are them- 
selves out of apperception. Consciousness can give no account of 
the material conditions which underlie every mental manifesta- 
tion, or of those conditions of body to which so large a portion of 
our mental changes are wholly or in part to be referred. 

To give mental science its proper place among the positive 
sciences, it must be based, as they are, on the study of external 
nature. The external phenomena from which the laws of mind 
must be inductively drawn may be classed as—1. The physiolo, 
of the nervous system. 2. The facts of the degeneration of mind, 
as exhibited in the different forms of idiocy and insanity. 3. The 
course of development of mind as exhibited in the successive stages 
of the infant, the animal, and the barbarian. 4. The progress or 
regress of the human mind as exhibited in history. Our object 
should be to interest the mind in the realities which surround us, 
and to bring the mind into harmony with the laws of nature. 
The mind that is in intimate sympathy with the course of 
events is strong with the strength of nature, and is developed by 
its force. Power is acquired by the habit of submitting the un- 
derstanding to things. Natural gifts sharpened by mere logical 
training are not enough without a large experience of life and 


men. 
The very first thing necessary for the student of mental science 
is to form a just conception of what is meant by mind. The 
—— conception of it as a peculiar entity, the laws of 
which can be known ina way peculiar to themselves, must be 
discarded. Upon this abstraction, an imaginary substance, the 
supposed source of power and self-sufficient cause of causes, have 
been built all the endless and contradictory systems of philosophy. 
On the other hand, the crude proposition of Cabanis, that 
the brain secretes thought as the liver secretes bile, is not a 
true expression of the facts. Mind may best be described as 
a natural force or energy manifested to us oniy through cer- 
tain changes in matter. As there are diflerent kinds of matter, 
so there are different modes of force in the universe. We rise 
from mere physical matter, in which physical laws hold sway, 
up to chemical matter and chemical forces, and from chemical 
matter again up to living matter; so we rise in the scale of 
life from the lowest kind of living matter up to the highest 
kind with which we are acquainted—namely, nerve tissue, with 


its corresponding nerve force. The highest development of forge 
is necessarily the most dependent, as to its existence all the 
lower natural forces are indispensably requisite. All exalta- 
tion of force is a concentration of it. As one equivalent of 
chemical force corresponds to several equivalents of inferior force 
and one equivalent of vital force to several equivalents of chemi 
force, so in the scale of tissues the higher kind represents a more 
complex constitution and a greater number of simultaneously acti 
forces than the kind of tissue belowit im dignity. The highest en 

in nature implicitly contains all the lower kinds of energy. The 
idea of organization is therefore necessary to the interpretation ' 
of every manifestation of life. The mind implies a plastic power 
ministering to a complex process of organization during which 
what is suited to development is assimilated, what is unsuitable ig 
rejected. Looking at man as a small and subordinate part of a 
vast and harmonious whole, the history of mankind is the histo 
of the latest organic development of nature. In the evolution of 
the human mind nature is undergoing its consummate develo 
ment. The law of this development is the law of progressive 
specialization and increasing complexity. 

As with the term “mind,” so with that of “idea.” It has 
been converted by the metaphysicians into an entity. A general 
term, summing up a great number of varied phenomena, has 
been supposed to denote an object having uniform and constant 
properties. The so-called fundamental ideas or categories of the 
understanding, which make so large a figure in systems, have by 
no means a permanent value, quantitative or qualitative. They 
have no absolute truth as expressions of certain fundamental rela- 
tions between man and nature. The formation of an idea is an 
organic evolution in the appropriate nervous centres, a develop- 
ment which is gradually completed in consequence of successive 
experiences of a like kind. The cells of the cerebral ganglia 
idealize the sensory perceptions ; grasping that which is essential 
in them, and as or rejecting the unessential, they mould 
them by their P astic faculty into the organic unity of an idea, 

In treating the emotions, it would appear that little new light is 
to be gained from physiological observation. We are compelled 
to assume a delicate organization of the nervous structure on which 
emotion depends, though, by reason of the imperfection of our 
means of investigation, we are not yet able to trace a process of 
such delicacy in those inmost recesses to which our senses have as 
yet not gained access. Meanwhile “ Spinoza’s admirable account 
of the passions, which has never yet been surpassed, and certainly 
will not easily be surpassed,” may be adopted—a concession to the 
old psychology for which we were hardly prepared after the de- 
nunciations of it with which the author commenced. The general 
relation of emotions to ideas, which they equal in number and 
variety, and the building up of character by the association of 
emotions, pleasurable or painful, with given thoughts, is precisely 
the same as has been long given by the established psychology. 

We come next to volition. Here we are again cautioned to 
dismiss from our minds the metaphysical conception of will as a 
fixed and undecomposable entity of uniform power. Under the 
category of voluntary acts are really included very various kinds 
of actions proceeding from different nervous centres. There is no 
such thing as an ideal will, unaffected by physical conditions, 
existing apart from particular concrete voluntary acts. What we 
call will is the final reaction after deliberation, and, like other 
modes of reaction of nerve element, is a resultant of molecular 
change in some one nervous centre. It is true that each act of 
will contains a conception of the end desired; this conception of 
the result, or design, constituting the essential character of the 

articular volition. But the design itself is a physical necessity, 

eing a consequence of cerebral adaptation to the varieties of exter- 
nal impression. So far from the design manifest in a mental act 
evincing a power which transcends or anticipates experience, it is 
one which conforms entirely to experience. ‘The more cultivated 
the mind and the more canlel the experience, the better developed is 
the will, and the stronger its co-ordinating power over the thoughts, 
feelings, and actions. The will is no Jeapot it is ever most 
obedient where it has most power; it conquers by obeying. The 
history of a man is the revelation of his character. What he 
has done indicates what he has willed. What he has willed 
marks what he has thought and felt ; and what he has thought and 
felt has been the result of his nature as the developed product 
of an original constitution plus a life experience. The will is the 
highest force in nature, the last consummate blossom of all her 
marvellous efforts. It represents the exquisitely adapted reaction 
of man to the best insight into the relations in which he moves. 
It is by the power of a well-fashioned will that a man reacts 
with intelligent success upon the external world, brings himself 
into complete harmony with his surroundings, assimilates and 
incorporates pature, and thus carries forward its organic evolution. 

Neither in tn. chapter on volition, nor in that on memory, 
will any details be found which differ from what is usually 
delivered under those heads in the standard treatises of mental 
opemir 9g 8 The merit of Dr. Maudsley’s work does not lie in 
its parts, but in the grouping of the whole, and the reference of 
each department to a few proper principles—the substitution, in 
fact, of known physiological laws for the arbitrary dicta of s0- 
called consciousness. ‘This is true not only of the first part of the 
volume, which treats of the normal development of mind, but also 
of the second half, in which the subject is degeneration of mind. 
Indeed so much has been written on insanity that what is wanted 
here is arrangement rather than fresh observation, and the applica- 
tion of ascertained principles of biology. Facts and cases have 
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accumulated in enormous numbers, and have outgrown 
— ; or rather theories have not been wanting, but they have 
been hasty, empirical. What has been had in view has 
naturally treatment of patients. While curative treatment 
has been slowly advancing to perfection, theory has been left to 

In saying that curative treatment of the insane is carried to per- 
fection, it will of course be understood that the system, and not 
the practice, is intended. The principles of treatment are well 
understood by the medical am but special difficulties exist 
in the way of bringing the knowledge thus ssed to bear on 
the patient in this class of disorders which lo not exist in other 
branches of practice. These difficulties consist chiefly in the fact 
that the insane patient cannot be treated, like other patients, in 
his own home, but must, it is thought, be removed to an institu- 
tion. Great indeed has been the improvement in the management 
of asylums in this country since Tuke directed attention to the 
barbarities of the old system. But these institutions, generally 

aking, are still far from being all that could be wished, or what 

ey might be made. Laws hastily passed under the influence of 
popular panic and newspaper philanthropy thwart the medical 
Ptcer at every step. The country is covered with overgrown and 
overcrowded asylums, into which the whole lunatic population is 
densely packed, so as to defy classification. The timely treat- 
ment of the early stages of the disease is rendered impossible. 
Our lunacy legislation is but one of the many costly failures of 
Parliamentary Government. The —— attempt of a 
miscellaneous assemblage of 658 gentlemen to make regula- 
tions for anything and everything is here, as in so many other 
departments of the public service, a fruitful cause of confusion, and 
obstacle to improvement. Dr. Maudsley is an advocate for private 
treatment, where possible. On the same principle on which we 
have gone great lengths in abolishing restraint within asylums, he 
contends that we should go on to abolish the restraint of asylums in 
the mary cases to which such treatment is applicable. e quotes 
the report of the Scotch Commissioners in Lunacy on the condition 
of the pauper insane in private dwellings in Scotland. A few years 
ago these poor creatures were in a wretched condition, either of 
neglect or ill usage. Now all is changed. By the agency of 
official instruction and inspection, systematically exercised, all who 
have to do with them have been penetrated with more enlightened 
views. The condition of their charges now leaves little to be 
desired, The former evils sprang not so much out of deliberate 
cruelty, as out of want of knowledge on the part of those who had 
concern in them. 

We have not space to follow, even in outline, Dr. Maudsley’s 
arrangement of the pathology of mind. It is a most judicious 
summary of well-established principles, illustrated without being 
overloaded by cases. The essay on the Causes of Insanity (part ii. 
c. 1) has an interest far beyond professional circles or philoso- 
phical students. It isa moral study, containing practical truths 
of most serious import to all who live within the vortex of the 
social influences of modern civilization. A steady increase in 
the number of cases of insanity, an increase which for England and 
Wales alone is at the rate of one thousand a year, is far more than 

roportionate to the general increase of population, and is not suf- 
ciently accounted for by the fact that more people are now 
declared mad than used to be so formerly. Dr. Maudsley proceeds, 
in pages (202-258) marked by cautious statement and the stamp 
of a wide experience, to trace the causes of this increase to the 
varied excitements of English life. We should like to see the 
whole of the chapter “On the Causes of Insanity” reprinted by 
itself in a cheap form for wider cirulation. 

We shall not apologize to Dr. Maudsley for pointing out a 
slight flaw, trivial enough in a work of such comprehensive labour 
as the present. It is not incumbent on any one to know Latin as 
a qualification for writing on mental science. And Dr. Maudsley 
has written a very instructive treatise on that subject. But 
a knowledge of Latin would appear to be requisite before 
one undertakes to translate Bacon’s Instauratio, or to correct 
Mr. Spedding’s version of that treatise. Mr. Spedding is a 
scholar, and knew the meaning of the term “radius” in the 
philosophical Latin of the sixteenth century; nor was he likely to 
fall into the schoolboy’s error of translating “longius ” “ longer ” 
(p. 29). Elsewhere we observe that Dr. Maudsley uses “ quater- 
nary” as fourth in the series primary, secondary, tertiary, which 
is to confound the ordinal with the distributive numeral adjective. 
“ Quaternary ” belongs to the series binary, ternary, quinary, &c. 
This is certainly not so bad as a Dr. Macadam, Ph-D., F.R.S.E., 
who (Jnorganic Chemistry) will have “phosphorus” to come 
“from two Greek words—pac, light, and gopuc, beaming.” 


MR. TUPPER AGAIN." 


“ A GAIN I have written at my best,” Mr. Tu says in an 

exquisitely musical verse after his own delicious manner, 
“according to the mercies given me.” In the case of some 
writers this would be a pleasant thing to know. But there is 
such an absurdly trifling difference between Mr. Tupper at his 
best and Mr. Tupper at his worst, that one is at a loss to know 
‘when he is writing in one style and when in the other. Yet the 
frank or plaintive confession that he has no better wares to offer 
than these, that this represents the measure according to which 


mercies have been given him, is rather touching, if one comes to 
think what it means. If pity rather than wrath is the senti- 
ment proper to the contemplation of feebleness and help- 
lessness, why should we be angry with a bad and vapid 
writer? The poor gentleman owns that he has written at hi 
best. He could do no more. We have no right to expect 
more. Let us then reflect with decorous compassion upon the 
mental state of the man to whom mercies assume the shape of an 
ever overflowing cup of Proverbial Philosophy. Let us think of 
the hours of meritorious effort which have been laboriously ex- 
ee in the production of a result whose quality, alas, we all 

ow and see but too well. Respectful sympathy would seem to 
be the just attitude in which to approach Mr. Tupper when 
writing at his best, according to his lights and his mercies. His 
Proverbial Philosophy has pretty nearly every bad quality that 
writing can possibly have. Yet he cannot help it. Now and 
again, when vapidity and pretentious silliness drive us too hard, 
we heartily wish that some punishment might overtake so tor- 
menting an author. But this is unphilosophical. The worst 
—_ is already in operation. To be the reader of Proverbial 

hilosophy is a misfortune, but to be its composer is a catastrophe. 

We can scarcely conceive a much more grievous penalty than for 
a man to have to sit down and write after page and volume 
after volume of such matter, as Mr. Tupper is forced by the hard 
fate of his mental capacity to do. In any modern Inferno Mr. 
Tupper would certainly have an entire circle to himself. 

Yet we scarcely know of any direr woe that could befal mortal 
man than to have to sit through endless mons, in an infernal 
circle or elsewhere, listening to recitations from the first, second, or 
third series of Proverbial Philosophy. The third series is in no 
respect different from its predecessors. As the author says:— 

' Once more then after thirty years, I come, O friend and brother, 

Bringing my modern thoughts to thee in their antique disguise : 

This Eastern is somewhat, if its ancient quaintness help 

To catch thy kind attention, and to win thy willing mind. 
Mr. Tupper may at all events be congratulated on the complete- 
ness of the “ disguise” of his modern thoughts. Few people have 
ever been more successful in disguising their thinking power. 
Yet he gives us a little glimpse into mystic unfathomable recesses 
of mind where reflection is ever pregnant and ever ready to bring 
forth. For he warns us that 


No one ever writ the half, nor spoke the tithe he thinketh. 
An eager posterity will infer from this that Mr. Tupper writes 
five times as much as he speaks, and that he thinks at cal twice 
as much thinkable matter as he writes. This reveals a gigantic 
intellectual abyss from which one is di to recoil as swiftl 
as may be, not without gratitude for the accident or law whi 
has prevented this astounding writer from disclosing in print more 
than half of the things which flit across his colossal mind. 
Imagine twice as much as we have got of thoughts like this :— 
He that knoweth to swim can save himself or another. 


What a profound truth, what a fertile thought is that! Or 
here :— 
Evil example in its master may vitiate his imitative dog, 
But in no case can it be so base as the town-bred scoundrel of society, 
Nor change to so vile a savage as the Andaman or the Makariro. 


Or again, let us remember that Mr. Tupper has had to write three 
series of philosophies before he could bethink him that 


All excess is bad, abstinence as intemperance. 
One misses novelty, it is true, in reflections of this order, but still 
nobody can deny their truth. Mr. Tu per ore au impreg- 
nable position when he asserts, with the aid of his “ shythate 
harp,” whatever that may be, that 


Early fruit is seldom followed by a second crop. 


Still less is late fruit followed by a second crop, for that matter. 
Perhaps it is a pity that proverbial philosophy does not resemble 
fruit in this respect. Three crops of proverbial philosophy are too 
intulerable. 

Mr. Tupper is less terse, but he is even more delightfully in- 
structive, when he is improving and enlarging the simplicity of 
such a book as the Bible, for example. The plainness and solem- 
nity of old familiar become transfigured indeed in the 
hands of this sublime artist. Everybody knows the passionate 
intensity of the cry, “ What is man, that Thou art mindful of 
him?” Mark what gorgeous adornment Mr. Tupper adds to 
it:— 

Cen Behold, he is an atomy of 

ust 


Dropt for a moment on a that is but as a molehill to the mountains, 

Himself a microscopic world, each man infinitely wondrous, 

With a past of 
none can calculate. 


The Psalms, the Book of Job, and Isaiah, done into Tupperese 
of this sort, with its sesqui ian nonsense of future evolyements 
and atomies of dust, would, we should think, be received with 
acclamations by the author's hordes of worshippers. Windy 
bombast is much more to their taste than the pathetic and 
simple speech of the old writers. We can readily believe 
that foolish people feel themselves morally improved by this 
inflated pompous way of putting things, when they would pass by 
anything which demanded a spark of sensibility or delicacy. 


* A Third Series of Proverbial Philosophy. By Martin F. Tupper. 
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These vacuous rumblings about evolvements and the rest of it 
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impress them as nothing less than the blast of inspiration. Let 
any Tupperian tell us in plain English what such a passage as 
the following amounts to :— 

Time is a speck on Space, a cork in the boundless ocean, 

A bubble floating lightly, about the eternal universe, 

Which is an illimitable sphere, and existences its cireumambient surface, 

And God the centre of convergence, and the radii His ever-present 


And whenever it commenced, our cosmos must have burst in suddenly, 

Cutting the circle with abruptness, and breaking its continuous 

circumference. 

The absolute beginning of creation must seem to have had relative 

beginnings. 

Mr. Tupper must have had a faint germ of some thought in his 
mind me he wrote this, yet what mortal man shall unfold it ? 
Who that is in his senses will explain how the absolute beginning 
of a thing can be said to have necessarily had relative beginnings = 
If it were not proverbial philosophy, we should have supposed 
such a proposition to be the most arrant silliness we ever en- 
countered. Mr. Mill’s illustrative sentence, “Abracadabra is 
Humpty Dumpty,” is downright luminous by the side of it. — 

In a piece, we suppose it ought to be called a poem, entitled 
“Of Zoilism,” Mr. ‘tupper has taken occasion to write out, with 
as much ferocity as he is capable of, his conception of modern 
criticism, in which he displays a curious and amusing violence. 
For, as a rule, Mr. Tupper is mild—very mild. But the thought 
of the unfavourable reception which his profound speculations 
and his truly inimitable style have received at the hands of the 
critics makes him quite naughty and passionate. Still he picks up 
crumbs of consolation from the reflection that other great and good 
men have suffered from the like injustice :— 

Wordsworth, simple and sublime, how long they laughed at thee! 

eer = the es and profound, which of them did honour to thine 

eloquence 

am, answering scorn with scorn, well didst thou turn and rend 

them— 

And even Shakspeare, Newton, Pope, were scouted and defamed ! 

Shakspeare, Newton, Pope, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and— 
Tupper. Was climax ever sublimer ? What can be finer than the 
thought of Mr. Tupper exclaiming philosophically, “ Shakspeare, 
Newton, and I have Hie been ill-treated by the critics,” or, as he would 

robably put it, Zo et rex meus, “ I and Shakspeare and Newton” ? 
Posterity: however, repairs the injustice of contemporaries, and our 
descendants will meditate with equal enthusiasm on Hamlet, the 
Principia, and the Proverbial Philosophy. If the supposed unpopu- 
larity of Shakspeare among the critics consoles Mr. Tupper, he 
will perhaps be glad to know what consolation the So 
of Tupper brings to the bosoms of authors whose books the 
public won’t buy. If the Proverbial Philosophy sells, the 
author reflects, I can understand that my book would not sell. 
In saying this, we fear, he not from humility, nor 
from any enthusiasm for the writer with whom he for 
the moment com himself. It is because Mr. Tupper is 
popular that men have learnt to endure unpopularity for their 
writings. Nobody grudges Mr. Tupper his tens of thousands of 
readers. He does them no very marked harm, except perhaps by 
filling them with the self-delusion that they are taking in moral 
sustenance, when in truth they are doing no more than “filling 
their bellies with the east wind.” Of course, in the long run, 
twaddle taken in large doses, by a volume at once, must impair 
the constitution. But the mild Tu twaddle is as harmless 
as twaddle can be, and may be rare os thousand effective and 
natural antidotes. Still, we should like to recommend one or two 
of his own verses, if they are verses, to Mr. Tupper:— 

So too, when many praise, as well as when they blame, 

And when thy name is loudest in the mouths of men, 

Thy strength is to sit still, in wise and humble silence ; 

Let Silence lay her finger on thine unpresumptuous lip, 
lip" Tupper would only impose silence on his “ unpresumptuous 


QUESTIONS FOR A REFORMED PARLIAMENT.* 


T= contents of this volume were originally meant to have 
been incorporated with the Essays on Reform noticed in our 
columns not many weeks ago, of which they are the complement 
and sequel. The two stand to each other in the relation of an 
@ priort and an 4@ posterior’ proof. The former volume was 
desi to show why our present system of representation is 
faulty or inadequate, as excluding from the franchise those who 
have a just claim to share it. The present volume is an answer to 
the common Conservative objection that, just or unjust in theory, 
the existing arrangement works very well in practice; or, as 
Mr. Lowe puts the argument in its extremest form, that 
“such faults as the House of Commons has will be aggra- 
vated rather than abated by any change in a democratic 
direction” — in other words, by any extension of the fran- 
chise. The writers accordingly undertake, in eight essays, to 
show that as many branches of our domestic policy would be 
materially benetited by the action of a Reformed Parliament; 
while Mr. Harrison applies the argument, in a ninth, to our 


foreign policy. The ast essay, on “I'he Progress of the Working 
Classes,” belongs Property to the earlier volume, and is to be re- 
published by i in a completer form, as room could only be 


—_— for a Reformed Parliament. London: Macmillan & Co. 


found for a fragment of it here. One remark which occurs to us 
at the owtset is that the rather gratuitous criticism made in some 
quarters on the number of University names among the authors 
of the previous essays can hardly be repeated by any one who has 
taken the trouble to study these. The three most instructive and 
interesting essays in the volume—those on Trade Unions, Popular 
Education, and the Land Laws—are by Fellows, or late F 

of Colleges; and, whatever we may think of their arguments in 
other respects, the very last charge that can be made against them 
is that of dealing with practical questions from a mere specu- 
lative or philosophical stand-point. They literally bristle with 
figures and facts. If the same cannot altogether be said of Mr, 
Harrison’s, it will hardly be maintained that he learned his peculiar 
views at Oxford. 

There are, of course, two questions that at once 
themselves in reference to such a volume as that before us— 
first, whether the reforms advocated are in themselves desirable ; 
and, secondly, how far they are likely to be promoted by the 
contemplated extension of the franchise. The second question 
is by no means so easy to answer as might appear at first 
sight, for this reason, if for no other, that it is impossible to 
form more than at a very rough calculation as to the 
nature and extent of the change that will be wrought in the 
personnel of Parliament by an extended suffrage. In the case of 
the old Reform Bill so many hopes and fears were falsitied by the 
event that it would be to hazard any confident predictions 
now. Most of the present writers rather assume than prove the 
conclusion most favourable to their own wishes ; only one of th 
so far as we have observed—Mr. Parker—has grappled with the 
argument in detail, in reference to popular education. To take the 
very first essay in the volume, Mr. Hill complains that, whereas the 
two crying evils of Ireland are the Established Church and the 
present state of the Land laws, they are referred to the arbitration 
of a Parliament consisting mainly of Churchmen and landlords. 
But it is by no means certain that the number of landlords would 
be largely diminished in a Reformed Parliament, or that the relative 
proportions of Churchmen and Dissenters would be materi 
altered ; still less—which bears most a the point at issue— 
that there would be any great increase of Roman Catholic mem- 
bers. The same remark applies in a tt measure to Mr. New- 
man’s essay on the Land Laws, and Mr. Harrison’s on Forei 
Policy ; while for a different reason we do not feel clear that t 
condition of “the Poor” would be as largely affected as Mr. 
Townsend supposes, because his argument from the removal of 
all middle-class grievances since the enfranchisement of the 
middle class in 1832 omits to notice a very crucial distinction 
to which we drew attention in reviewing the former volume of 
Essays—namely, that the present Reform is not designed to enfran- 
chise the poor, but the artisan class, One of the most remark- 
able of the Essays on Reform was devoted to proving that no 
possible or conceivable change in our representative system 
could ever make E d a democratic country, and that the 
aristocratic and wealthy classes would always preponderate in 
Parliament. And Mr. Hensieen, who is perhaps the most Radical 
in his aspirations of any writer in this new volume, insists, in pre- 
cisely the same sense, that “the terrors of Reform are just as 
shallow as the day-dreams of Reform, and for exactly the same 
reason,” since “those who actually administer the policy of this 
country will under ary Reformed House of Commons be very 
much the same people as those who administer it now.” Mr, 
Roger's hope of an etfectual suppression of bribery in a Reformed 
Parliament rests entirely on the presumption that it will establish 
the ballot. In fact, the only case where the application of this 
branch of the essayists’ ——— is complete is that of the Trade 
Unions, which will undoubtedly, as Mr. Lushington urges, be at 
once most importantly acted upon by a Reform that throws open 
the constituency to the particular class which Trade Unions are 
composed of. ‘To discuss how far the various changes advocated 
here, which extend over the whole range of our foreign and 
domestic policy, are in themselves paren: le, would be to write, 
not an article, but a volume. We must content ourselves with 
mentioning some of the more salient points brought before our 
notice. 

There is a close identity of principle between the opening essay 
on Ireland and Mr. Some on the Land Laws, On the hemes 
subject we have so lately spoken in another connexion, that it 
may be sufficient here toe put on record Mr. Hill’s to meet 
the Irish difficulty by abdiishing the Established Church and the 
law of primogeniture, and allowing the tenant on ejection a legal 
title to the full value of the improvements which usage or neces- 
sity have authorized him to make. In a long and thoughtful 
essay on the Land Laws, which owes little to mere graces of styl 
but displays a masterly grasp both of the history and the octanl 
statistics and bearings of the question, Mr. Newman urges the 
abolition of primogeniture, entail, and the e laws. But his 
paper is even more interesting for what may be called its obiter 
dicta in illustration of the peculiar growth and working of our 
national institutions than for its direct argument. The following 
passage has obviously a far wider scope than is involved in its im- 
mediate reference to the relations of individual freedom and legal 
compulsion in the devolution of landed property, and is worth 
quoting for its own sake :— 

Half the defensive power of English institutions lies in the fact that 
are unobtrusive. They have never been “clarified” by violent and o' 
change. If there has been revolution, it has never sought too scientifically 


| to analyse the spirit of the Constitution, and as it is impossible to subdue 
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os identi movements have rather tended to 
in a perfectly simple and natural way, the very length of time during 
a the tangled and intricate web of the Constitution has beem in process 
of formation has preserved its central forces from attack by disguising them 
under a variety of accumulations. They have been shrouded in a defensive 
Homeric mist. Something has been struck from their original direct naiveté. 
Two tendencies have been allowed to run side by side in legislation, the one 
carefully subordinated to the other—the one fresh with the strength of 
success, the other blunted and shattered, but just allowed a sufficient reality 
and prominence to deaden the movement of attack. It is impossible to be 
suspicious of so Wogical and unambitious a Constitution. Nor have any 
but legitimate forces been used to attain this result, It would not be so 
complete, or so successful, if it had not been achieved unconsciously. ‘The 
great dominant interests of England have seldom lost a certain degree of 
sobriety. They have never been so blinded to a sense of their own sectional 
ition—they have never been so swallowed up in a grotesque and honest 
icism, a8, like the corresponding classes on the Continent, to. raise their 
own. claims to the rank of a religious creed, When they have been threat- 
ened by movements in the world outside them, they have usually made the 
shadow of eoncession to the movement which was necessary to pacify it. 

Mr. Parker follows with an elaborate and exhaustive essay on 
Popular Education, which points to local rating and some method 
of compulsory education as the only adequate solution of existing 
y yew diffusion of elementary instruction in diminishing 
crime is striking enough. “In Switzerland a reformed system 
of education has almost emptied the gaols. . . in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden the number of prisoners fell in eight years 
from 1,426 to 691. . . in Bavaria improved education was fol- 
lowed 4 a remarkable decrease of illegitimate births. In 
Germany generally the number of criminal convictions was 
diminished between 1827 and 1862 by 30 per cent.” On 
the other hand, in “the neglected districts” of England there 
are about a million and a quarter of children, whose names are 
on the school-books, unassisted, according to the Royal Commis- 
sioners; and again, in the diocese of London only, “the means 
of education are wanting for from 150,000 to 200,000 chil- 
dren ;” “while in the diocese of Norfoll: { Norwich ?] there are no 
less than 120 parishes in which at present no day-school exists.” 
Of course one grand crux is “the religious difficulty,” or, to state 
it in its latest phase, the Conscience clause. When we recollect 
that at present the clergy have to bear “at least eight times their 

‘air share” of the pecuniary burden of the education of the poor, 
ides giving their personal service, we can hardly complain of 
their claiming to have some regard paid to their conscientious, 
even if exaggerated or unreasonable scruples. And if it be true, as 
the Assistant Commissioners state, that “the mass of the poor 
have no notion as to any distinction beyond that between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants,” we cannot be surprised at the Anglican 
clergy declining to acquiesce, as Mr. Parker seems to expect 
them to do, in an estimate which would identify their own 
teaching with that of the Particular Baptists, or at least treat 
discriminative dogmas as a matter that “may well be left 
to men of learning and leisure.” You cannot reasonably expect 
a body of earnest and high-principled men, however zealous 
in the cause of education, to devote their time and energies 
to a system ignores very points which 
to them a , whether ri or wrongly, <a 
rtance ; this is what meant by telling them 
“to enforce less dictatorially their own distinctive tenets.” We 
are far from saying that they might not do wisely to accept the 
principle of the conscience clause, but Mr. Parker’s argument 
8 a great way beyond that. We have already referred to his 
Soontie of the grounds for thinking that Parliamentary Reform 
would give a great impetus to the cause of popular education, 
which is the most closely reasoned portion of a very careful and 
instructive essay. 

As to the general tone of Mr. Lushington’s clear and temperate 
essay on Trades’ Unions, there will probably be little difference of 

inion among Liberal politicians ; its weak point is one we have 

ady noticed, and consists in his seeming almost to ignore the 
existence of that large class of the population which lies below, not 
above, the level of the skilled artisans who combine in Trades’ 
Unions. Nor does the essayist seem to us to do justice in a 
passing sentence to the very natural feeling which has been ex- 
Cited against Trade Unions by the violent and coercive policy 
they have so often adopted. Mr. Harrison’s essay on —— 
Policy is—precisely what we should have expected from Mr. 
Harrison. It is neither so elaborate nor so able as his contribution 
last year to the Essays on International Policy, but its drift is the 
same, and its moral is the same—recommending a close and 
— alliance between England and France, There is un- 
oubtedly a great deal of truth in what is said of our hesitating 
and undignified attitude in dealing with foreign questions, but 
its force is seriously damaged, not only by extraw of 
—— but by the characteristic fanaticism of the Positivist 
school, which even such writers as Dr. Bridges are not wholly 
free from, and of which Mr. Harrison seems to have inherited a 
double portion. We may acknowledge the heroism exhibited in 
the recent American contest, and exhibited equally om both 
sides, without being prepared to assert that the North—there 
is of course no mention made of Southern virtues—“ displayed. 
the most splendid examples of energy and fortitude which the modern. 
world has seen,” and which can only find their ancient parallel 
in the defence of Greeco against Asia; and it is quite possible to 
do justice to Mr. Lincoln's single-minded integrity without: con- 
sidering him “the most beautiful and heroic character whoin recent 
times has ever led a nation, the only blameless type of the. states- 


His summary of the ascertained results in other countries | 


man since the days of Washi * There is constant evidence 
again, throughout the‘ essay, of that Carlylese worship of mere 
force which Ties at the root of the Comtist theory of ome 
Thus we are told, “The diplomacy of Prussia issues a class 
bureau ; that of the United States is popular both in origin and 
aim. Both are strong, the one in pe the other in national 
unity of purpose.” And therefore, it is implied, both are good. 
The same of course may be said for the a despotism of France. 
Indeed we were rather ised to find Mr. Harrison troubli 
himself at all with the reform of that “venerable apparatus” an 
“solemn fiction” of Perliamen tation of which his school 
thinks so lightly, and whose chief function he considers it to act as 
a kind of buffer between public opinion and the Ministry. To the 
millions, as Dr. Bridges remarks in his latest publication, it matters 
little whether they are governed the representatives of the 
thousands or by one; and we are left to infer that, as the rule of 
one is likely to be stronger, it is also likely to be preferable. On 
the whole, and putting aside Mr. Newman's and Mr. Parker’s 
contributions, the present volume does not-strike us as so inter- 


esting or so suggestive as its predecessor. 


POPULAR SONGS OF BRITTANY.* 
ya DE LA VILLEMARQUE has done for the 

was accom 'y e early 
land Walter” minstreay ot 


of England, and by Sir Scott for the y 
the Scottish Border. By his own industry, zeal, and patriotic 
fervour he has kindled among his countrymen a of 


interest in the remains of early Celtic literature which is 
sufficiently attested by the fact that his compilation, the Barzaz 
Greiz, or poetical history of Brittany, has reached its sixth 
edition. The work was —s published in the am 
1839. It is not long since Brittany was wont to pass a 
kind of Bootia in France. In speech, manners, and social 
culture it seemed to lie beyond the pale of modern civilizatien. 
As late as the out of 
Brittany was, even to and savans, an absurd hypothesis. 
The ancient Bretons. w in their eyes, a set of savages, 
who had no regard for muses. eir tongue, judging 
from the patois of to-day, seemed a rude jargon, utterly in- 
capable of linking itself with the sweetness, the melody, and 
the rhythm of verse. In the order of intelligence, the Armori- 
can found a parallel in the savage of Kamschatka, only that the 
savage of the glacial North a poetry of his own, while the 
Breton had none. Nor was this the impression of recent philoso- 
phers alone. Abelard treated his compatriots as barbarians. He 
complained of being forced to live among them, and made a boast 
of not knowing his mother-tongue, which he said made him 
blush. Such contempt has not indeed been the fate of Brittany 
alone. What has been, till of late years, the estimation of Wales, 
of Ireland, and of the Scottish Highlands, in English eyes, but that 
of Armorica in those of Frenchmen? It is the history of all little 
uations that end by incorporating themselves with the great nations 
that they border upon. Since the Revolution the process of 
on in Bretagne even more s 

and surely than before. Yet, at the same time that the spirit of 
centralization has been doing away with all that was distinctive in 
language or national customs, spirit of modern criticism has 
come in to set their true value upon these remains of an expiring 
nationality. It may be said indeed that modern Pranee, in her 
jealousy for all that may, either by geet ical position or 
physical affinity, be brought within her pale, has shown a 
tendency to trench upon the strict limits of the doctrine of race. 
With the same pride with which she has taken to herself the 
lyric palm of the Provengal troubadour, and the epic laurels 
of the Frank trowvére, she seems disposed to claim as genuine 
ga of her own the whole outpourings of the Breton muse. 

e would do all justice to the labours of French antiquarians and 
scholars. Too little has been done in this country to vie with 
the careful ey of Count Daru, or the excellent dictionaries 
oi Legonidec and Taillandier, not to speak of the admirable col- 
iection now before us. Yet we can never forget the fact that 
we have the chief share in the glories of the great Armorican 
race. It was in these islands that the language, the faith, the 
simple minstrelsy, and the pure civilization of that people had 
their earliest home. And if one historic fact is clearly to be made 
out among the mass of and fable which has floated down 
upon the stream of oral tradition, it is that of the migration from 
our shores of all that is distinctive of the manners, the belief, and 
the very blood of the Breton of our day. 

Cages there is evidence in history of a 
passage from our shores to those of the opposite coast. But it was 
about a century later that the first sae settlement took place 

e colonists were assigned lands tania amo e i 
by order of Constantius Chlorus. Less voluntary flights rte os 
in the following century, the wretched Britons being driven forth 
by the Saxon invaders. A contemporary notice has been handed 
down by Gildas of the psalm or dirge sung by the unhappy exiles 
on the passage as they sat under their sails (sub finibus velorum). 
The island, it was said, seemed depopulated after their departure. 


* Barzaz Breiz. Chants 


ires de la Bretagne, Recucillis, Traduits et 
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Annotés, le Vicomte Hersart de la V: 
Paris : Didier et 1867. 
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These fugitives were by no means ne | of Cornish extraction, or 
from Britain itself alone, but comprised representatives of all the 
chief clans or septs into which the great Celtic race was distributed, 
from the Welsh and Cumbrian hills, and from Ireland as well, though 
with no great sprinkling, to judge from the negative evidence 
of the ballads, from beyond the Scottish Border. With them 
passed into Gallic soil the Bardic lore and discipline which Cesar 
tells us had their rise in Britain. Mixed up with, and inheriting 
much of the status and functions of, the Druids, it was one of the 
offices of the bards, as laid down in the triads of the order, to 
chronicle and hand down each event of public and even of 
domestic importance as it took place. A strictly contemporaneous 
character was thus stamped upon every national chant or legend. 
If we look into the laws of Moelmud, which are held by man 
critics to be made up of a code anterior to the Christian period, 
but which are certainly earlier than the reign of Hoel the Good, 
a chieftain of the tenth century, we find the bard enjoined to cul- 
tivate and impart the knowl of nature, as well as to spread 
the love of virtue, wisdom, and country. It was theirs to cele- 
brate the deeds of warriors, to excite them to the combat, to 
educate youth, and to record in poetry every noble and worthy 
feat of the individual or the tribe. The order was in fact organized 
as a kind of school of the prophets. 

Besides these national, or, in some sort, authorized songs, there 

w up later a less grave or regular class of poetry. With the 
instinct of all rude and untutored, yet warm and imaginative, 
races, the Breton peasant was led to embody in homely verse the 
feelings that most stirred his heart, or the incidents that chiefly 
chequered his lot. Thus arose the rich and curious stock of ballad 
poetry which, together with the songs of chivalry or the legends 
of saints, were hawked about and sung by the travelling tailors and 
rag-gatherers (pillaouer) who, with the lense and blind players 
on the rote or binniou, were the favourite minstrels of the Breton 

try at fairs and pardons. Following the example of his 
mother, M. de la Villemarqué has for years set himself to take 
down from the lips of the peasants of Bretagne these cherished 
relics of bygone days, translating them into modern French, illus- 
trating them with valuable notes, and adding in the appendix 
specimens of the simple but expressive airs to which they are 
habitually sung. A well-chosen selection from the work was put 
forth two years by Mr. Tom Taylor, in a spirited English 
version, and with illustrations of much merit. Of that publica- 
tion a notice appeared in our columns at that time. 

Three classes of the popular songs and ballads of Brittany are 
distinguished by M. de la Villemarqué. The first of these 
consists of mythological pieces, historical and heroic legends, and 
popular ballads concerning popular or domestic events; the 
second contains love songs and festal ditties; and the third 
comprises religious canticles and legends. Among the first of 
these categories are found the earliest and most distinctively 
national of Breton poems, The opening piece in this collection 
is one of the most striking, as well as in all probability one of the 
oldest, fragments of Celtic literature. It is called Ar Rannou (Les 
Séries) and is a sort of catechetical dialogue between a Druid and a 
child. Itismade up of akind of recapitulation, in a dozen questions 
and answers, of the Druidical doctrines on destiny, cosmogony, geo- 
graphy, chronology, astronomy, magic, medicine, and the metem- 
psychosis. An entire Christian counterpart to the whole has been 
met with in Latin, which M. de Villemarqué reprints here from the 
text of Abbé Henry as more correct than that of Father Guéguen. 
It is certainly sttange to find mothers still teaching their children, 
without knowing it, the mysterious song which the Druids of old 
taught their forefathers, This song is most popular in the 
Cornouaille district. It was taken down by the editor from the 
lips of a young peasant of the parish of Nizon, whose mother had 
taught it him “ to form hismemory.” The Armorican race, having 
nearly all become Christians by the end of the sixth century, as at- 
tested by Procopius and others, this curious pagan relic goes back to 
a date more remote, when the Druid order had still its colleges 
and schools for the priesthood, At the same time there is no 
trace in it of certain doctrines peculiar to the Druids anterior to 
the Roman invasion, while in other points it reflects the mytho- 
logical tenets of the Cumbrian bards, their successors. On these 
grounds M. de Villemarqué is probably right in referring it to the 
early part of the fifth century. The “Prophecy of Gwenc’hlan,” 
(“pure of race ”’) is attributed to a bard of the same century, who 
was blinded and left to die in prison by a foreign prince. There 
is a grim sublimity in the blind bard’s prediction of the rout and 
slaughter of his enemies. In his tomb he dreams of the eagle calling 
to her young, and to all the birds of heaven :—“ It is not the putrid 
flesh of dogs or sheep; it is Christian flesh we seek.” The same 
fierce pagan thirst for blood and vengeance breathes through the 
“ March of Arthur ” (Bale Arzur), which M. de Villemarqué ob- 
tained from Mikel Floc’h, an old mountaineer of Leuhan. More 
ruthless than the old Semitic demand of an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth, the wild Breton chant lays down a more terrible rule 
of lex talionis, We borrow Mr. Tom Taylor's forcible version of 
these stanzas :— 

Be’t head for hand, and heart for eye, 
Death-wound for scratch—a-low, on high— 
Matron for maid, and man for boy ! 
Stone-herse for mare, for heifers steers ; 
War-chief for warrior, youth for vears ; 
And fire for sweat, and blood for tears. 
And three for one—by strath and scaur, 
pe by night, till near and far 

The streams run red with waves of war. 


These triplets were sung in chorus, to a weird and warlike ai 
as late the Chouan by the Breton ts as 
marched inst the soldiers of the Republic. The closing 
triplet, which —_ of dying “as Christian men and Bretons 
ought,” is clearly a more recent addition, couched in a very 
different spirit from the old heathen chant. There is less 
trace of a Christian tone than of the old Druid fatalism in the 
pathetic “ Plague of Elliant,” which records a calamity of the sixth 
century, stayed by the prayers of a bard and saint named Ratian, 
The fragments relating to Merlin are of course wholly in 
character. About the year 800 A.D. we come upon the half- 
historical half-mythical tale of Morvan, machtiern, or Count of Léon, 
known in the popular songs of the time as Lez-Breiz, the “ haunch ” 
or “stay” of Brittany. Here the hero strikes down the giant 
Moor, “ making the sign of the cross,” by the aid of his two good 
arms and of the Holy Trinity. We have thus, in the language of 
these oral traditions, a pretty close index to the sempeotive tates 
of their composition, together with a striking testimony to the 
power of a simple race to retain, with little ge or alloy, the 
poetic coinage of centuries. 

With the ballad of Noménée, the Alfred of the Bretons, their 
deliverer from the Franks under Charles the Bald, we get u 
historical ground. A sharper line of distinction might, we think, 
have been drawn between those compositions which are wholl 
of a mythological or legendary cast, and those which deal wi 
strictly historical personages and events. Such pieces as the 
Druid “ Series,” the “ Lord Nann and the Fairy,” or even the 
Arthurian legends, are hardly to be classed, either in regard to date 
or subject, with the “ Drowning of Is,” the “ Battle of the Thirty,” 
“Jeanne de Montfort,” and similar episodes of contemporary 
history. In the latter class of ballads the element of the 
— or marvellous is kept in ample subordination to the instinct 
of truth. 

In liveliness of imagination the Breton yielded to no other race. 
The supernatural agents, the dwarfs and gnomes or korrigann, 
that fill up the nationai mythology, are instances of the vivid 
power with which the — mind could personify the attributes 
of nature, or melt into familiar shape the idols of a more primitive 
period of worship. But though fable might grow up around the 
image of the popular hero, it could never hide from sight the his- 
toric truth itself. The figure of the national champion Alain the 
Fox, or “Alain Barbe torte,” the “wight Wallace” of his age 
and race, has come down from the first half of the tenth centu 
with nothing like the admixture of fabulous and shadowy detaile 
that has gathered round the name of Robin Hood. The national 
favourite, Du Guesclin, or Gwezklen, as the Breton spells the name, 
has left in the traditions of his province a place no less distinct and 
accurate than that which he holds in historic records. One of the 
ballads here given belongs to the siege of the Castle of Trogoff, the 
other to that of Pestivien, the former of which was taken A.D. 1364. 
Loyal however above all to the ties of country, the Breton could 
find it in his heart to brand with the name of traitor “a fleur des 

reux,” the hero of the fourteenth century himself, when Du 
uesclin at the head of Picards and Genevese sought to bow his 
native Brittany under the yoke of France. But beyond question 
no other than he was the leader of the French host who is 80 
stigmatized in the contemporary ballad “Ann Alarc’h” (the 
Swan). 

A figure so marked in history as that of Abelard could hardly 
be overlooked in the list of his country’s worthies. But Breton 
poetry has sung his fame in a manner wholly its own. It ie 
neither the love nor the sorrows of the unhappy pair that has 
struck the popular mind. The great scholar has come down as a@ 
mighty magician, and the charming Heloise has been metamor- 
phosed into a fearful sorceress, Such was the effect which the 
rumour of his learning and heresy wrought upon the credulous 
and orthodox peasantry during his sojourn at Pallet, near Nantes, 
for some years about A.D. 1000. In the curious lay “ Loiza 
Abalard,”’ Heloise tells how, at the age of twelve, she follow 
her dear clerk, knowing only the Breton tongue. She has learnt 
to read the Gospels and to consecrate the host. The popular poet 
has here made a singular confusion of the Christian abbess with 
the Druid priestess, as well as with the alchemist and sorceress. 
She vaunts the spells which enable her, a Breton Canidia, to 
disturb the host of heaven. Ampére speaks of meeting with 
traces of the same s transformation in Italy. Pointing to 
the remains of an old mole at Naples, a beggar said to him “ La 
fece Petro Bailardo per una az 

The love-songs and holiday chants in this collection bel 
in general to a later period, though there are in them few 
those distinctive traits which allow of their being assigned to 
any special date. Their themes form part of that general flow 
of sentiment which is at all times ready to well up, either 
from the private heart or that of the people at large, under 
the pressure of joy or sorrow. The oe tale of the poor 
clerk attacked by leprosy, and abandoned in consequence by 
his mistress, carries us back to the ravages of that plague in 
Brittany towards the end of the twelfth century. ‘The hard 
lot of the poor Kiéarek is bemoaned in another touching frag- 
ment without date, composed on the way back from the pardon 
at Saint-Michel, where his love resided. His star is fatal, his 
state con to nature, his life nothing but pain, his love with- 
out hope. More humorous specimens of the sdnes or idyllic songt 
of the peasantry are the “June Feast,” the “Shepherd’s Call,” 
and the “Miller's Wife of Pontaro.” The song of the “June 
Feast,” which is only found, the writer tells us, in some cantons of 
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Vannes and a few villages of Cornouaille, is a relic of the Druid cere- 
monies at the summer solstice, the memo of which is still kept 
up, as in Ireland, by the Baal fires and the dance round the dolmen. 

’, religious canticles which form the third category in the pre- 
sent collection, altogether distinct from the historical guerz and 
the idyllic sdnes, are exclusively of a Christian character, though 
many of them go back to a remote origin, and connect themselves 
with mythic themes. The legend of St. Ronan, an Trish 
bishop who fled his country and lived a hermit in the forest of 
Névet, under King Gradlon, about the end of the fifth century, 
tells of the persecution of the holy man by the wicked Kéban, 
a witch, the queen of the sacred wood, who at his death 
js swallowed up by the earth amiid flames and smoke. It seems 
strange that Ireland should be called here the “land of the 
Saxons” (bro-zaoz). Another Irish legend—that of Saint Eflamm 
and King Arthur—although scouted by Dom Denis Briant, the 
Benedictine, as a poor parody of the fourteenth century, forms 
not the least genuine or charming of the traditions that group 
themselves round the name of the Breton hero par excellence. 
The “ Departure of the Soul,” a dialogue between the soul and 
the body, embodies a curious fancy of the Breton peasant that the 
soul flies up to heaven in the shape of a lark, and knocks for 
admission at St. Peter's gate. As t e black month (November) 
comes round, after the solemn service at the cemetery, and 
while the church bell never ceases to toll all night, in every 
household the cloth is left unremoved, the remains of supper 
on the table, and the fire kept up on the hearth, for the 

irits of the dead may come in for food and warmth. 
‘And at the doors are heard the solemn strains of the “Song of 
the Souls in Pain.” In the grand “ Dirge of Hell” we meet 
with horrors which border on disgust, like some of the more 
mysterious corners in the “ Last Judgment” of Michel Angelo. 

e have a charming contrast to this in the “Song of Paradise,” 
attributed generally to Michel de Nobletz, a missionary of Kero- 


in the sixteenth century, but referred by the popular poets to 
Hervé, their patron saint, vith which the Letin legend Mf that 
saint agrees. Nothing can give a better idea of the sway, by the 
alternate influence of terror and sweetness, which the early Breton 
religion, pagan as it long continued to be, has retained over the 
minds of that susceptible and simple race. 


IDOLS OF CLAY.* 


a have been known, or at all events said, to 

weep on the field of battle; and the critic must sometimes 
dwell with regretful yearning on the memory of vanquished 
absurdities. He has gone on shooting at folly until at length it 
flies no longer. Dull mediocrity reigns around him, for excep- 
tional excellence is met with as seldom as ever, and the exceptional 
inanity which is the next best thing to it is afraid to show its head 
above ground. It isin vain that the reviewer, wearied of repeated 
commonplaces, determines to lay aside his arrows, and to deal 
gently with anything that will amuse him. The tender spirits that 
once babbled in endiess volumes of poems have been killed off, or 
have taken to drawing character or inventing plots. The literary 
reign of love and nonsense is over. Our very fiction has grown 
sternly realistic. Perhaps it is to test the firmness of this merciful 
resolve that the author of Idols of Clay has ventured again 
into print. She need have no fear ot the result. It is a pleasant 
change to see the orthodox three volumes filled once more with 
matter which we thought had long been banished to the congenial 
columns of the Halfpenny Journal; and we will not say one word 
to make Mrs. Gordon Simythies regret her boldness. Comment 
shall for the time be dispensed with, and Idols of Clay shall be 
reviewed only by way of analysis. 

The narrative first introduces the reader to the young Marquis 
of Windermere, “his lady mother” just deceased, and her 
“humble companion and unacknowledged cousin,” Stella Thorn- 
hill. The. young Marquis is “ weeping in his lone chamber.” 
Stella is watching the dead with a velvet ribbon, “ wider than 
that generally worn, around her long white throat.” This ribbon 
she obligingly unfastens at page 6, and discloses “ the discoloured 
scar of @ deep gash,” of which she then gives the history in a 
soliloquy. Some years before, it appears, Miss Thornhill had 
fallen in love with the young Marquis, and, incited thereto by the 
scorn of her patroness, had gone mad and tried to kill herself. 
The Marquis’s tutor, who was in love with her, snatched away 
the knife only just in time, and, being found with it in his 
hand, was tried and transported on the charge of attempt- 
mg to murder her—Stella, restored, we presume, to her senses 
by loss of blood, holding her tongue, lest she should be sent 
away from the house that contained the Maftquis; the tutor 
magnanimously holding his, lest Stella should be consigned 
‘o @ madhouse. Her soliloquy over, Stella proceeds to unlock 
% case in which “embedded in satin was the Marchioness’s 
beloved coronet, the one she had always worn on State occasions 
in the House of Lords ””—of which, no doubt from her masculine 
disposition, she had apparently been a member—* and by its side 
the velvet and ermine cloak.” Miss Thornhill puts the coronet on 
her head, the mantle on her shoulders, and conceals the scar with a 
necklace of the Windermere diamonds. Then, “ suddenly recol- 
lecting herself,” she remarks, “Fool that I am to waste the time, 
that is Destiny, in folly like this!” and immediately purloins a 


* Idols of Clay. A Novel. By Mrs. Gordon Smythies. 3 vols. 
London: Saunders, Otley, & Co. 1207. 


letter from her mistress's desk which enjoins the ragged to 
marry no one but “ Belinda, the beautiful daughter of the Karl of 
Belmont.” Just as she has seized the letter, > ises “the 
face of the young tutor, Lawrence Linden,” who has “ traversed 
more than three thousand miles of land and sea” to inform Stella 
that “in the Land of Promise, not far from fair Sidney, Queen of 
the South, a happy home awaits her, and flocks and fields, and 
liberty, and love unutterable.” But this desirable prospect of 
emigration has no charms for Stella. She prefers the chance of 
the Marquis, and accordingly dismisses Mr. Linden, who retires 
with the thniling observation, “I go! yes, woman of the spaniel- 
nature, the brazen brow, the granite heart, I go!” and leaves 
Stella to burn the letter in peace. 

This is not bad for a first chapter. The second takes us into an 
equally aristocratic mansion, in the “spacious and antique hall” 
of which the Earl of Belmont and the Lady Belinda de la Tour are 
found at breakfast. The Lady Belinda is but eighteen, but she is 
already secretly engaged. While on the Continent with her father 
she has been much thrown with her second cousin Herbert de la 
Tour, “one of the handsomest and most captivating of modern 
Sybarites,” who, owing to difficulties with his creditors, has 
“sold out of the Guards, and left the salons of Belgravia and 
Mayfair, and the clubs of St. James's.” By him Belinda has been 
persuaded to “allow a gold armlet of great value to be soldered 
on her arm by a Venetian goldsmith.” The engagement of 
which this isa token is to be kept secret until, at twenty-one, 
Lady Belinda comes into her mother’s property. On this par- 
ticular morning, “after the Earl had completed a very hearty 
breakfast, and Lady Belinda a very slender repast,” both father 
and daughter receive important letters. On reading his the 
Earl groans, swoons, shudders, opens his eyes, swoons again, 
and ultimately walks up and down the hall, obligingly mur- 
muring the details of his misfortune for the general ear. A 
joint-stock bank of which he is a director has broken, and the Earl 
is ruined. In the midst of this despair, however, and while 
“ tightly clasping his thin hands on his bald head,” he remembers 
that the Marquis of Windermere has shown symptoms of being in 
love with his daughter, and that they are engaged to lunch with 
him that very day—a thought which draws from the “ pale 
aristocrat” the lordly expression, “ Richard’s himself again!” 
Meanwhile Lady Belinda has been concealing a letter from 
her lover. Fortunately their correspondence has been only occa- 
sional, or it must have involved considerable inconvenience, 
since she is unable to read his letters “in any commonplace 
room or ordinary situation,” but only “by the wild sea, in 
the deep woods, on the lonely purple moors.” In the present 
instance she has a wood handy, and thither she hurries. As she 
tears open the letter, something drops out of it. “Angel of 
mercy ! it is a ring of her hair, with a little sapphire forget-me-not 
and two emerald leaves.” ‘Turquoise might have been nearer 
the colour of the forget-me-not, but then turquoise is a 
plebeian stone. This chaste article of jewelry she had given 
to Herbert de la Tour, and its return is explained by the 
letter. he “silken Sybarite” has preferred a present appoint- 
ment in India, offered him by Lord Belmont, to the prospect of a 
marriage with Belinda. Just at the heels of this desertion 
comes an offer from the Marquis, and Belinda consents to become 
the mistress of “his ancestral hall of Windermere, his mansion 
in Park Lane, his villa at Twickenham, and his castle in 
Wales.” 

Space would fail us if we were to travel thus slowly through 
the history of this interesting and well-housed pair; we shall 
therefore go at once to the third volume, regardless of the many 
beauties, quite worthy to match with those already extracted, 
which must be over on the way. When we resume the 
story, Belinda is understood to be dead, and Stella Thornhill has 
succeeded in bringing the Marquis to the brink of second matri- 
mony. He has been a difficult lover to manage, from a habit of 
stealing away just when Stella has almost extracted a pro 
and also from a trick of seeing his dead wife on balconies, bridges, 
and such like places. But by forging sundry letters, from which 
it appears that her intimacy with him has been fatal to her re- 
putation, Stella has triumphed, and they are to be eae | 
married at a little country church near Dover. Stella has made 
the most of herself for the ceremony. “An orange wreath 
of rare beauty set off her scanty but glossy black hair,” to which 
“an abundance of bows and ringlets, false as their wearer, gave 
an appearance of youthful redundancy”; while “all the roundness 
nature had denied to her figure had been adroitly — by 
art.” The marriage service is then quoted at considerable length. 
Lord Windermere has murmured “something faint and weary, 
which passed current as the orthodox ‘ J will,’ ” and Stella has given 
the corresponding answer with pride and triumph “ concentrated 
in the clear steady voice,” when the air is rent by a wild shriek, 
“and the words ‘No, no, no! In the name of every law, human 
and divine, I forbid this marriage, ” cause the bridegroom, not 
unnaturally, to drop the bride’s hand, even at the cost of droppin 
also the wedding mng. ‘Then “arrayed in bridal white, wonsthol 
and veiled as on her own wedding-day, Belinda Marchioness of 
Windermere came proudly forth.” e would-be second wife is 
equal to the occasion. ‘ ‘ with the ceremony, reverend 
Sur,’ said Stella, adding in a low voice, ‘It is his late wife’s 
ghost.’” The clergyman, perhaps from not being accustomed to 
ghosts at weddings, declines to comply; and the consequent 
pause is tilled up by a relation of Belinda’s adventures from the 
mouth of her maid. The Marquis waits till this is concluded, and 
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then “suddenly starting to life from the marble to which he had 
been turned by amazement,” throws himself on his knees before 
Belinda, and “ pours out his rapture at her miraculous restoration 
to love and him.” 

Of course there is nothing really miraculous about it. Lady 
Windermere had only seemed to be dead, and a convenient body- 
snatcher who cuts her arm in trying to get off her bracelet is the 
means of restoring her. An equally happy collocation of cireum- 
stances disposes of the body-snatcher as soon as the use for him is 
over, and brings Lady Windermere’s favourite maid into the vault 
just as her mistress awakes from her trance. Jealousy of Stella 
Induces Belinda to keep her recovery a secret. by and by 
she finds out that her suspicions are unfounded, but by this 
time her husband has gone abroad, and, as we have seen, 
she only succeeds in catching him when he has unconsciously 
almost committed bigamy. Stella’s first lover, Lawrence Linden, 
as _ = be expected, plays his part in these adventures. He has 
come back from Australia with a fortune, and bought a house near 
Windermere Abbey. It is scarcely needful to say that Fairlands 
Park communicates by subterranean passages with the Abbey, 
with Belmont Castle, and with the vaults under the parish church. 
Linden is the only person who knows the secret of this communi- 
cation, but, when £ imparts it to Stella, Lady Windermere’s maid 
is luckily listening, and so is able to make her way into the vaults. 
After this resurrection justice is handsomely dealt out to all 
parties. Idols of Clay ends with a christening. “The newly- 
made Christian was a noble little cherub three months old, and the 
heir of the conjoint houses of Windermere and Belmont.” Stella, 
who has been living in seclusion at Fairlands, waiting for the 
return of the Windermeres to the Abbey, now avails herself 
of the secret communication to make her way to Belinda’s room. 
With “ the fierce gleam of an insane revenge in her light eye,” 
she steals “like a dark spirit of evil and of doom through 
the subterranean passage.” Nothing but the consciousness that 
at page 305 of the third volume there is not time left for 
anything very harrowing could enable the entranced reader to 
turn the leaf. When he does so, he is relieved to find that the 
ever-watchful maid has only that very day had the secret sliding 

el which admits to her mistress’s room securely nailed up. 
tella tries in vain to effect an entrance, misses her footing in 
her despair, falls down a flight of steps, breaks her back, and is 
thereupon eaten by rats. Linden hears of her disappearance from 
Fairlands, and comes back to find her body and to die shortly 
after himself. So that everybody is satisfactorily provided for. 
After the glimpses we have given of Idols of Clay, any recommen- 
dation of ours would be out of place. We have dealt only with 
three chapters out of as many volumes. If the reader is not 
satisfied with the sample, he can get the whole for himself. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY TRIALS.* 


‘i love of genealogical disquisitions the learned author of this 
book resembles Homer. Serjeant Burke's heroes are for the 
most part well born, and he tells us all he knows about their 
families. In his history of the mutiny of the Bounty he begins 
with Captain Bligh, “a giant spirit in difficulty,” and the first 
thing that he mentions is that *“ he was a scion of the family to 
which belong the Karls of Darnley.” We cannot help feeling that 
the learned serjeant, if it came within the scope of his under- 
taking, is almost capable of introducing us to the Father of 
Chemistry and Brother of the Earl of Cork. Captain Bligh 
had served for four years as sailing-master under Captain 
Cook. The Bounty, which he was appointed to command, sailed 
from England, in 1787, on a voyage to the Society Islands, where 
she was to gather bread-fruit trees for transplantation to the 
British West Indies. Next year the ship arrived at Utaheite, the 
chief of the Society Islands, and her crew found the place and 
people only too delightful. The mutiny which followed arose out 
of the irresistible desire of the crew to return to the society of the 
women of Otaheite. After completing her cargo of bread-fruit 
trees, which occupied a few months, the ship set sail for the west- 
ward, and on the 28th of April, 1789, her crew broke out into 
mutiny. Captain Bligh, and nineteen officers and seamen who 
adhered to him, were put into an open boat and cast adrift. The 
boat’s crew put back to the Friendly Islands, where they landed, 
but were driven off by the natives. They then determined 
to make the best of their way to the Dutch settlement of Timor, 
distant nearly four thousand miles; and in order that their scanty 
supply of provisions might endure for this voyage, they fixed the 
daily allowance of each man at one ounce of bread and one gill of 
water. They reached Timor on the 12th of June, after having 
been forty-six days in a crazy open boat, in which no one could 
lie down, and which had no protection from the incessant rain. 
The mutineers, to the number of twenty-five, sailed back to 
Otaheite, but afterwards their leader, Fletcher Christian, and 
eight comrades sought a safer refuge at Pitcairn’s Island. ‘These 
nine white men took with them as many Otaheitan women. 
There weut with them also six Otaheitan men, three of whom 
had wives, and a little girl, who afterwards became the 
wife of Charles Christian, of the family of Fletcher. They 
burnt the Bounty after arriving at Vitcairn’s Island. The 
small community thus founded was soon distracted by furious 


* Celebrated Naval and Military Trials. By Peter Burke, Serjeant-at- 
Law, Author of “ Celebrated ‘Trials connected with the Aristocracy,” and of 
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conflicts, in which five white men, including Christian, 
black men were killed. The black men frnel naa 
murder the white men, who were warned of the danger by their 
wives. One woman who helped the whites to extixpate he 
countrymen survived until the year 1850. A ship was sent 
England to Otaheite to arrest, the mutineers of t Bounty who 
had remained upon that island, and ten of them were brought 
home as prisoners. Four of these men were acquitted on tr 
by court-martial; and the remaining six being found ity 
three of them were pardoned, and three were executed in Pan 
mouth Harbour. Of those who were pardoned, one died , 
captain in the Royal Navy, and another serving as gunner on bognj 
the Blenheim, when she carried the flag of Sir Thomas Troubyj 
rished along with that distinguished admiral in a gale at gy 
The settlers upon Pitcairn’s Island were lost to the knowledge of 
the civilized world until 1808, when an American schogne 
touched at the place and found the residue whom intestine strif 
had spared, and the progeny which had been born to them, 
amounting in all to forty-eight persons. Only one of th 
mutineers, named John pe was then alive. He was th 
patriarch of the community, which owed to him a knowledge ¢ 
the rudiments of Christianity, and the example of an industri 
life. After his death, which happened in 1829, the little 
was directed by a chaplain ordained in England. In 1856, having 
outgrown the accommodation of their narrow home, this commy. 
nity, now numbering 194 orgs were removed by Government 
to Norfolk Island, which had before been a penal settlement 
Captain Bligh commanded a ship at the battle of Copenh: 
and he was afterwards Governor of New South Wales and a Vice. 
Admiral, It would be unreasonable to complain of Serjea: 
Burke for placing before readers in a compendious form this inte. 
esting story of the mutiny of the Bounty, although the trial of the 
mutineers constitutes the smallest part of it. The story merits to he 
reserved, although the age in which such things were possible has 
™ arted ; for the boat voyage of Captain Bligh and his faithful 
followers is one of the most remarkable exploits which ever ex. 
emplitied the power to do and to endure which is derived from 
discipline and the sense of duty. The difference between the 
age of Bligh’s voyage and our own may be illustrated by th 
remark that Timor is a point in the proposed line of telegraphic 
communication between Europe and Australia. 

Another and older story, which carries us back into an age even 
more widely different from our own, is that of Captain Kidd, who, 
being commissioned to suppress piracy, Schenet himself as a 
audacious pirate. Among naval celebrities, Scotland may boast 
that she sent to America William Kidd and Paul Jones. Kidd 
was born at Greenock, and emigrated to New York, where he 
owned a small vessel with which he traded among pirates. Ib 
the time of King William ITI. piracy was rife in the West India 


seas, and it was believed to be encouraged by North American | 


colonists, who were to pirates what receivers are to thieves. The 
Earl of Bellamont, Governor of New England and New York, 
to whom Captain Kidd had been introduced as familiar with the 
haunts of pirates and competent to be employed against 
recommended him for that purpose to the Board of Admiralty, 
But as King William’s Government was too much occupied to 
attend to the business, a sort of joint-stock company tor the 
suppression of piracy was formed by the Lord Chancellor 
Somers, the Duke of Shrewsbury, and other noble and wealthy 
persons. The art of composing a prospectus had not. been in- 
vented at that day, but, if it had been, we can conceive thats 
splendid picture might have been drawn of the future of a com- 
peny which proposed at once to vindicate justice, te protect 
commerce, and to divide handsome profits upon its outlay. A 
ship was equipped in the port of London, called the Adventure 
Galley, and Captain Kidd embarked in it, bearing the King’s 
commission to suppress piracy. He sailed to New York, and 
thence upon a cruise, which was at first directed against pirates; 
but the sight of many rich and defenceless merchant ships was too 
much for the principles of Captain Kidd. He cruised at the entrance 
of the Red Sea, and made two considerable prizes, which hecarried 
to Madagascar. Afterwards he sailed to the West Indies, and then 
to Boston, having on board the money proceeds of his captures. He 
seems to have expected to be able to conceal the true c ter of 
his proceedings, but information had reached Boston before him, 
which caused his arrest on a charge of piracy. News was sent to 
England that the adventure which had been begun under the 
auspices of the Lord Chancellor and other dignitaries had resulted 
in the commission of piratical acts more atrocious than those 
which it was intended to suppress. Kidd was brought to England, 
and tried at the Pld Bailey, in 1701. It was proved that when he 
got into ba sory Ee e _ his crew that he would make his 
voyage an t his ship with gold and silver. At Madagascar 
he met a notorious Culliford, who was fearful that Kidd 
would act against him under the commission with which 
sailed. But Kidd told him that he would rather lose his 
own soul than do him harm. When Kidd took a valuable 
ship belonging to friends of England he concocted a pretence that 
this ship had been sailing under a French not only 
committed piracy at sea, but murder and rapime on the coast of 
Malabar. Once more we notice the difference between our owl 


age and that in which Kidd was able to pursue such a career of 


monstrous crime unchecked, both in the Eastern and Wester 
seas, for upwards of two years. Let us imagine a pirate cruising, 
in the present year, at the mouth of the ited Sea, capturing $ 
steamer of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, and putting 4 
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the Legislative Council of India to ransom. Kidd 
me , and h at Execution Dock. 1 
feeling of relief to the career of a British sea- 
whose name adorns our 
naval history in which there began to glimmer the earliest rays 
of _ soy whose meridian sun shone upon the exploits of 
Rodney, Howe, and Nelson. The influence of this name in 
formimg the character of our seamen is happily expressed in the 
familiar lines 
When grown a man, I soon began 
To quit each boyish notion. 
With old Benbow I swore to go, 
And tempt the waving ocean. 
our author, has always been looked as the 
— pe a and real British seaman, suited for a weather 
andall war. Thecounty of Salop boasts that it gave birth to the 
hero of many a sailor's yarn, whose weather-beaten features are 
still nted on the signboard of many a roadside public- 
house. Much obscurity hangs about the parentage of Benbow, 
and our author is far more at home in 
than we should be if we essayed to follow him. There was a story, 
which has been happily introduced in Scott’s novel of Peveril of 
the Peak, that valiant soldier, who had fought for the Royalist 
cause at Worcester and elsewhere, was found, by King Charles IT. 
in his old age holding a humble post in the Tower of London, and 
that he was so affected by his Sovereign’s gracious recognition that 
he sat down upon a bench and died before the King had quitted 
the Tower. Former biographers of Benbow have told us, and we 
were willing to believe, that this loyal and tender-hearted veteran 
was his er. But when a lawyer versed in pedigrees takes 
i in hand we must resign our illusions, and submit to have 
it demonstrated that our hero was the son of a tanner and burgess 
of Shrewsbury. He began life in the merchant service, and owned 
and : a vessel in which he traded to the Mediterranean. 
Here he was attacked by a Moorigh corsair, which boarded his 
ship, but was beaten with the loss of thirteen men, who were 
left dead on the Englishman's deck. Benbow had the heads of 
the slain Moors cut off and salted, and he landed at Cadiz with a 
servant carrying a sack containing, as he said, “salt provisions for 
his own use.” The custom-house officers, not satisfied with 
this explanation, desired Benbow to g° before the magistrates, 
whose investigation of the contents of the sack produced con- 
siderable astonishment. The exploit thus strangely evidenced was 
to the King of Spain, who sent for Benbow to his Court, 
and gave him a letter to Kin James IL, which procured for him 
employment in the Royal Na We are glad to find that 
eant Burke's critical faculty been gently exercised upon 
this story of the pickled Saracens’ heads; and indeed he considers 
it to be supported by the fact that a descendant of Benbow’s 
sister a drinking-cup, with an inscription, which was 
made of wicker, varnished and silyer-mounted, and is con- 
sidered to resemble a cap used by the Moors, so that it may 
have been worn on one of the corsairs’ heads which Benbow 
cut off and salted. If this conjecture be correct, the use of this 
curious heir-loom at the table of a well-to-do British citizen 
would afford probably an example of the nearest approach which 
has been made in a Christian country to the pagan custom 
of quafling 
But Benbow’s family can show a more noble and certain 
evidence of his services in the honourable augmentation to 
his coat of arms which was granted to him by King 
William ITI Having gained that monarch’s confidence by bril- 
liant services in the first war with Lega | he was appointed 
by him to command in the West Indies in the approaching war 
of the Spanish Succession. All naval histories recount how 
Benbow received a mortal wound in a five days’ action with the 
French Admiral Du Casse, in which, by the cowardice or disaffec- 
tion of most of his captains, he was left to fight the battle nearly 
with his own hands. Du Casse wrote a handsome letter to 
Benbow, acknowledging that he had had an unhoped escape, and 
advising him to hang the captains who deserted him. Benbow 
brought them to.e court-martial ; and thus Serjeant Burke is able, 
im this as in other chapters, to get into a legal atmosphere, which 
‘was essential to the plan of his book, although not mecessary to 
make it interesting. Two of the captains were found guilty and 
shot. Benbow died a month after the court-martial, and was 
buried in the parish church of Kingston, in Jamaica, where a slab 
of the pavement preserves the memory of this “true pattern of 
co 
here are few more melancholy stories than that of Colonel 
e who was executed for high treason, along with six accom- 
plices, at Horsemonger Lane Gaol, in 1803. We have had lately 
astrong example of how differently the same facts may be viewed 
in calm security by the light of law and reason, and amid rumours 
of plots and terrors of massacre and conflagration. It Sa 
fore, hardly fair to the public or the Government of the year 
1803 to try their proceedings by the rules of justice and humani 
Which hold undisturbed sway in the year 1867. But still it 
must be said that Serjeant Burke is right in viewing the case of 
Colonel Despard as that of a gallant soldier and a gentleman who 
was driven crazy by misfortunes which originated in his servin 
his country only too onlenty. He came of an ancient an 
honourable Irish family, and having entered the army, he was 
employed in the West Indies, where he rendered important 
services and gained high distinctions, having for a companion in 
‘mms Nelson. Being engaged in the expedition to Honduras in 


wine out of the skulls of slaughtered enemies, 


1779, he advanced large sums of money for the public service 
from his own resources. He was thanked by Parliament, but he 
was notrepaid. He fell into pecuniary difficulties, became excited 
to desperation, and wrote threatening letters to Ministers, which 
in 1797 caused his incarceration in Coldbath Fields Prison. Here 
his health failed, and his mind became unsettled. ee 
the miseries of Ireland, he proposed to a friend who visited him @ 
remedy which he considered to be infallible. It was a voluntary 
separation of the sexes, so as to leave no future tion 
obnoxious to oppression. We must keep before our minds the 
distractions of a period rife with foreign war and domestic sedi- 

tion, or else we shall not be able to understand how this poor 

lunatic could be prosecuted to death, in 1803, for a treasonable 

conspiracy hatched at the Oakley Arms public-house in Lambeth. 

Lord Ellenborough pronounced his sentence in a high-flown 

speech, and clergymen improved the occasion of his death by ex- 

hortations to steady loyalty and orthodox religion. According to 

the manner of the time, his trial, which began on Monday morn- 

ing, was finished in a single sitting of the Court. It lasted far 

into the night, and the jury gave their verdict of Guilty at three 

o’clock on Tuesday morning. He was defended y Serjeant Best 

and Mr. Gurney, and Vice-Admiral Lord Nelson, K.B., the hero of 

the Nile and Copenhagen, was called to testify to his character. 

We must extract from the report of the trial the evidence of 

this distinguished witness, which, like everything he said, was 

characteristic :— 

We went on the Spanish main er. We slept many nights together 
in our clothes u the ground. We have measured the heights of the 
enemy’s wall together. In all that period of time, no man could have shown 
more zealous attachment to his Sovereign and his country than Colonel 
Despard did. I formed the highest opinion of him, at that time, as a man 
and an officer, seeing him so willing in the service of his Soverei Having 
lost sight of him for the last twenty-three years, if 1 had been asked my 
opinion of him I should have said, “If he is alive, he is certainly one of the 
brightest ornaments of the British army.” 

The jury most earnestly, but without effect, recommended the . 
prisoner to mercy. This pitiable tale is the more affecting from 
the statement that two of the condemned traitor’s near relations 
afterwards became what, under happier auspices, he might have 
been. Of the sons of his brother, one, William Despard, Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the 7th Fusiliers, was killed at the Pyrenees in the 
Peninsular war. Another, Henry Despard, rose to be a General in 
the army and Colonel of the ggth Regiment. Among all the 
errors of noble but misguided spirits there has been none more 
lamentable than this. en it was stated that a distinguished 
officer of the British army had engaged soldiers of the Guards in 
a conspiracy to kill the King, it was natural at the time to feel 
horror and indignation. But after the lapse of years, and knowi 
all the circumstances of Colonel Despard’s history, one can 
only sorrow 

That he should lose himself thus desperately, 

And none for pity tell him where he wandered. 

We should add that Serjeant Burke’s book contains reports of 
several other celebrated tials, with sufficient historical, and 
perhaps redundant ogical, ation. When the book 
was published, the trial of Governor Wall would have been one of 
the most interesting in the collection. 


VERON’S HISTORY OF PRUSSIA* 


HIS summary of Prussian history from the death of Frederic 
the Great to the battle of Sadowa cannot be recommended 
to English readers without considerable reserve; but, in the 
absence of any other general handbook to the period in question, 
M. Véron’s short and pleasant volume may be censulted with 
advantage. It is compiled from French authorities, most of them 
belonging to the category of second-hand sources ; in a list of two 
dozen French works quoted, a single German is included for 
appearances’ sake, A French translation of Stein’s life by Pertz 
figures as a biography of the eminent statesman by a writer 
with the familiar geographical name of Perth. No citations of 
volume or are given in warranty of M. Véron’s facts. The 
author writes in a liberal spirit, and he even draws the attention of 
his countrymen to the fact that German unity is a legitimate and 
inevitable deduction from the battle of Jena and the behaviour of 
Davoust in Hamburg. But he indulges overmuch “in King 
Cambyses vein ”—in that line of magnificent assertion and meagre 
proof which irritates the intelligent student of history into a 
disposition to deny all that he is asked to believe. Samples 
of this “ -eagle” tendency, as Americans would say (a 
tendency to which second-rate French writers are peculi 
Prone) occur in M. Véron’s narrative of the part played by 
russia in the Dutch troubles of 1786-7. At that period con- 
fusion rei in the Republic. The provinces of Guelder- 
land, Zeland, Friseland, and Utrecht —— the authority of 
the Stadtholder, William V., against the province of Holland, 
which, backed by ies in various districts of the Union, was 
seeking to upset the jurisdiction of the States-General in 
favour of the single influence of its own local . The 
struggle was, in tact, more or less analogous to the political part 
of the recent American conflict between separatist and con- 
federated interests. The so-called patriot or em ae | was 
supported by French influence. It-was the object of Sir James 


* Histoire de la Prusse depuis la mort de Frédéric IT jusqu’t la bataille 
Sadowa. Eugene : Baillitre. 1367. 
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Harris, afterwards Lord Malmesbury, to support the Stadtholder’s | Prussia, Germany might take her stand against the foreigner as 4 


prerogatives and power. M. Véron misses the point of this 
struggle. He confounds Holland the province with Holland the 
entire republic, and thus falls into a tangle of confusions from 
which we cannot extricate him. But our object is to give a specimen 
of his figurative method of description. He says of Sir J. Harris, 
“il poussait le stathouder et sa femme 4 toutes les mesures qui 
uvaient irriter le peuple.” Now this was precisely what Sir 

. Harris tried to avoid. His aim was to bring over to the Stadt- 
holder the part of the people who were hostile to his views. 
“ Son but était uniquement de ruiner la Hollande par les discordes 
civiles, et il y réussit au-deli de ses espérances.” Such a 
carries with it its own corrective ; that it is merely a sort of ele- 


- yated nonsense must strike the most careless reader. Further 


on-we read that Sir J. Harris prevented the reconciliation of the 
rival parties (which he did not) “par haine de la Hollande et 
de l’influence frangaise.” Such a commentary on the temper in 
which great diplomatists execute their instructions is unpardon- 
able, except in a contemporary pamphleteer writing under the 
heated influences of the moment. Besides it happens that Sir 
J. Harris was particularly attached to Holland and to all things 
Dutch. M. Véron adds:—“Ce fut encore lui qui, au plus fort 
de la lutte, conseilla perfidement 4 la princesse d’Orange de se 
mettre en voyage pour aller de Loo 4 la Haye.” ‘here is not a 
word of truth in this statement. The determination of the Princess 
to put herself at the head of the supporters of the Orange faction 
came entirely from herself. If it had come from “ Sir Harris,” as 
M. Véron him, an impartial writer would have given that 
diplomatist credit for ingenuity, instead of vaguely railing at his 
perfidy. For the move brought about the complete triumph of 
the Stadtholder’s party. 

M. Véron’s account of the political relations of Austria and 
Prussia at the accession of the Emperor Leopold II. is a sand- 
wich of truths and errors. For instance, he has misunderstood 
the meaning of Bisschoffwerder’s famous mission to Vienna, and 
the diplomatic transactions which culminated in the League of 
Pillnitz. But into such details we cannot enter here. For 
spe purposes the most interesting part of M. Véron’s book is 

is recapitulation of the last ten years’of Prussian history. In 
October, 1857, the mental weakness of Frederic William was such 
that the Prince Royal, now King William, was charged with the 
administration as Regent. The Prince Royal’s reputed opposition 
to that subserviency to Russia which had been a distinguish- 
ing feature of his brother’s policy had obtained for him some 
pularity with the Liberals of the kingdom. But when, after 
aa years of semi-liberal rule, he declared, at his coronation at 
Kénigsberg, that his crown came to him from God, it was seen 
that he was drifting into alliance with the Kreuzzeitung, or 
Junker, party, whose frantic creed was based on 
The right divine of kings to govern wrong. 
This party, which included the aristocracy of Prussia almost to a 
man, had been indisposed to the Prince on account of the line 
he had taken towards Russia as above stated, and they were in 
continual opposition to the semi-liberal measures which marked 
his Regency. But soon after his coronation he began to fall 
back upon his natural moorings. On the introduction into the 
Prussian Parliament of the new scheme of military organization, 
the breach between King William and the Liberal party was seen 
to be complete. M. Véron describes the political struggle 
which ensued, and the angry debates in which the Prussian i 
liamentary leaders did battle for the Constitution, the constancy 
with which, in spite of Royal threats, and persecutions, and 
seductions, the people stood firm on the ground tuken up by their 
representatives, and returned the same men to the Chamber on 
every successive dissolution. But the ingenious Frenchman warns 
us against “materialist and objective views” of human affairs, 
If we plunge down deep enough into our moral consciousness we 
shall get at the “real and serious causes” of things. Few Ger- 
mans, we think, have taken a deeper dive in this direction, 
and few have brought up a more remarkable camel, than 
M. Véron when he assures us that, in point of fact, the ardour and 
eloquence of men like Vincke and Virchow had nothing or little 
to do with a desire to extend or maintain the Parliament's 
ights, and curtail the Royal prerogative. It seems that the 
whole struggle was “ for them a theoretical rather than a political 
debate, a sort of scientific polemic which interested their amour 


propre as savants and thinkers rather than their conscience as 


citizens.” This is the way in which sensible men are liable to 
talk when they are dissatisfied with “ materialist and objective 
views.” A little further on the author trips himself up with 
considerable ingenuity. He represents the Liberal party as 
burning to impose the yoke of Prussia upon Germany. “Fon 
this is a mistake; such a p mme belonged to their 
opponents, the Junkers, who, with Count Bismark at their head, 


‘desired to conquer Germany for the Hohenzollerns by the method 


of “blood and iron.” Their scheme was strongly opposed by the 
Prussian Liberals, who for the most part adhered to the National- 
Verein, a society which desired to establish a Confederation with 
certain centralized powers. If facts are worth knowing at all, it 
can never be too often repeated that by “ unity” German Liberals 
did not mean the absolute “ unity ” of the Italians, It is true that, 
as Mazzini dreamed of “ Italia una” under the form of a republic, 
so the more advanced politicians of Germany aspired to a republic 
for their fatherland ; but this view had not many followers. What 
German Liberals wanted was a new Confederation, a Bund which 
should be a reality, not a sham, whereby, under the hegemony of 


single and united Power. But to return to M. Véron, who says 
that the Government scheme for reorganizing the ian arm 
was meant as a step toward the aggrandizement of Prussia 
passionately desired su izement, as ionately threw 
obstacles in the path of MM. Bismark ms Neon, when all. parties 
were pursuing the same object. He further says that the 
Chamber’s desire for ian aggrandizement was unmasked by 
the energy with which it insisted that the Schleswig-Holstein 
| should be treated Cabinet of Berlin as 
purely German question. But this precisely disproves M. Véron’s 
proposition. If the Chamber had desired to make Prussian capital 
out of the Schleswig-Holstein question, they would obviously 
have gone with Count Bismark in his determination to prevent 
the dispute being settled by the Bund. A German army once in 
possession of the Duchies, it was evident that Prussia’s chance of 
appropriating that or any other —_ would be very small; but 
let a Prussian army once fix itself in the A nburg heri 
and Prussia’s chances of removing her landmarks would be 
cidedly improved. Nevertheless, the Prussian Chamber, which 
was sighing for Prussian aggrandizement, protested against the 
particu. which opened up of territorial ad- 
vantage to the House of Hohenzollern. ese considerations bear 
somewhat unkindly on M. Véron’s logic. The fact is that his own 
word “unification” is a stumbling-block for our author. He 
lumps the “ Blut und Eisen” unity of Bismark, which meant the 
method of conquest pure and simple (such as has been since 
= to Hanover and Frankfort), with the federal unity of the 
ational-Verein party, thereby confounding two distinct ideas, 
M. Véron likewise fails to separate official from national 
rancour. It is true that before 1866 Austria and Prussia had long 
been separated by i rivalries; but without the application 
of an enormous multiplier no one can get at the conclusion that the 
Prussian _ were thirsting for vengeance on the Power that 
humilia em at Olmiitz. Jealousy between Germans of the 
North and Germans of the South there was, and in abundance, 
but this was not pushed to the extent of inflaming the Prussians 
with a desire for a fratricidal war. When hostilities became 
imminent, the Prussian people manifested in the most marked 
manner their abhorrence of the policy to which they were 
committed. So deep was their repugnance for a war which they 
looked on more or less as a civil struggle, that it was at one time 
doubtful whether, in the face of such unanimous disapprobation of 
his projects, Count Bismark would be able to attack Austria. These 
circumstances are ignored by M. Véron, who also is of opinion 
that, though Prussia had for years past being preparing for war 
against Austria, nevertheless Austria was the first to mobilize her 
forces in the spring of last year. We had imagined that this 
myth had been killed off soon after its manufacture by the Prus- 
sian Foreign Office. According to the original Prussian state- 
ments, which M. Véron seems to credit, whole Austrian corps 
were marched to the frontiers of Bohemia in a time of pro- 
found peace, so as to enable the Imperial wolf to pounce 
down at a moment's notice on the defenceless fold of the Prussian 
lamb. Now Marshal Benedek certainly performed some curious 
feats of strategy. But to suppose that he—having, as the 
Prussians attested, a complete army between Prague and Saxony 
on the one hand, and Prague and the Lausitz on the other— 
should have marched it across the face of Bohemia to the nether- 
most parts of Silesia, in order to bring it back again three 
weeks afterwards to the very regions from which it started 
— indicates considerable progress in that art of subjective 
speculation which M. Véron recommends as an essential of 
correct ratiocination, In proportion as this author approaches 
events more immediately within the scope of his own observa- 
tion and that of his readers, his facts assume a more conjectural 
cast. He gives this bird’s-eye prospect of the beginning of the 
late war :— Quatre jours lui Prussia) suftirent pour — la 
fois la Saxe, le Hanovre et la Hesse électorale, pendant que l’armée 
autrichienne, massée dans la Bohéme et sur les frontiéres de la 
Saxe, restait inactive, au lieu de s’emparer des défilés de 
V'Erzgebirge.” It seems as if M. Véron had been conferring with 
Captain Spencer, whose remarkable work on Germany was rr 
noticed in these columns. It was precisely because Benedek’s 
army was not “ massed in Bohemia and on the frontiers of Saxony” 
that the Prussians were able to occupy Saxony without firing a 
shot. But these facts are sufficiently present to the most ow 
memory, 8° that to analyse further our author’s statement would 
be like bre uking butterflies on wheels. And most ordinary minds 
are, we presume, convinced by this time that the “* paroles 
hautaines et pleines de jactance du Maréchal Benedeck” were 
never emitted at all. Every one remembers the sw 
proclamation penned for the Marshal by a Prussian publicist 
in a taste adapted to the Berlin market, and indignantly repudiated 
by the respectable part of the Prussian press. Every reader of 
. Véron’s book will be surprised to find that an intelligent 
Frenchman still considers that surreptitious document to belong 
to the materials of authentic history. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
pea almost the last person in the United States from 
whom we could expect an impartial and correct account of 
the late civil war is Mr. Horace Greeley. As one of the most 
extreme and active members of the party whose exertions for 
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had been incessantly directed to break up 
nearly twenty i aha, after the affair of Fort Sumter, suddenly 


ion, ani 
ay the most violent of Unionists — the y to whose 


i language was owin the ter part of that bitter- 
intent which, long before election of Mr. Lincoln, 
had wholly alienated the Southern people from their — 
and who had carried their political — ostility so far as to sen 
a band of filibusters to attempt an insurrection in Virginia—he 
is inevitably disqualified from understanding either the legal or 
moral strength of the unsuccessful. side. Having, —— 
during the whole of the period in which the causes that 1 
to secession were at wor beneath the surface of social and 
blic life, been utterly separated in sentiment and purpose 
m the vast majority of the Northern people, he is equally 
unable to give a true account of the temper in which they 
entered upon the war, and of the motives which actuated 
them. e history of such a quarrel from the point of 
iew of a fanatical Abolitionist is necessarily very inaccu- 
rate. But we are bound to admit that in most cases Mr. 
Greeley has done his best to be courteous and generous, if 
not impartial.* In recording the downfall of the Confederacy, 
and the surrender of Lee, Mr. Greeley’s language is more 
becoming and in better taste than that of many Northern 
writers of less extreme opinions; and he pays an honourable 
tribute to the devoted heroism of the Virginian army. But the 
of the volume which possess the most intrinsic value are 
those few es which relate to political events and tendencies 
which the Abolitionist enthusiast, from his very want of sym- 
thy with the common feelings of his om, ay observed and 
SS remembered more accurately than others. Early in the contest 
the well-known “ Manhattan” asserted, to the great indignation 
of Northern sympathizers, that the Union would in no case be 
dissolved ; that, if the South were victorious, the Northern States 
would end by seeking admission into the Southern Confederacy. 
It is curious to find this opinion confirmed by one who could have 
no sort of sympathy with the feeling which he admits to have 
been ell A in the North. In is, as in most respects 
Mr. Greeley is perfectly candid in his statements, however biassed 
in his judgments. Another evidence of his candour appears in a 
note at the end of the volume, in which he gives the comparative 
numbers of prisoners held by both parties, and the proportion of 
deaths. He argues that the South did ill-use her prisoners 
wantonly, but his figures are against him. The percentage 
of deaths in the Federal prisons was about twelve; in the Con- 
federate prisons about seventeen, according to the published 
statistics. Mr. Greeley makes the real figure nearer twenty. 
Now, considering the extreme difficulty which the Confederates 
found in providing even their army with necessaries, the barbarous 
conduct of the Federal Government in declaring medicines con- 
traband of war, the unfavourable climate of great part of the 
South, and the healthy atmosphere and abundance of food, 
medicine, and comforts in the North, it may be inferred from 
these figures that, so far as their power extended, the Southern- 
ers must have treated their captives at least as well as the 
enemy. Here, then, we are indebted to Mr. Greeley for the facts 
which upset his own accusations; and throughout his work we 
find the same reason to believe in the perfect honesty of his narra- 
tive, however w: by his prejudices, This, the second and 
concluding of his history, carries us from the fall of New 
Orleans to the surrender of Lee, containing four-fifths of the his- 
of the war; but the earlier volume, which dealt chiefly 
with political influences and with the preliminary history of seces- 
sion, though of course more highly coloured by the writer's 
peculiar views, contained much more that might be of service to 
the historian or of interest to the politician. . Greeley has no 
special qualifications for writing the history of military move- 
ments; but his account of a great public crisis in which he was 
an eager actor cannot fail to throw some light on his own side of 
the questions at issue. 

Mormon Prophet and his Harem} professes to be “the only 
authentic account of Brigham Young and his polygamous family, 
and of that complicated and incongruous system of social and 
ae machinery called Mormonism.” Mrs. Waite really 

lieves in her own pretensions, she must be remarkably behind- 
hand in her acquaintance with the literature of her subject. 
Many much fuller and much more authentic accounts of all that 
the —_ of America or of Europe is interested in knowing about 
the Mormon chief and the peculiar community which has attained 
such a wonderful cohesion and prosperity under his government 
have been published on both sides of the Atlantic, and are acces- 
sible to every one. We have had very elaborate descriptions 
of Mormon life and society from the of accomplished and 
thoughtful travellers, who have given themselves some trouble to 
ascertain as far as possible, not only the facts for which they vouch, 
but the principles of administration and of doctrine which have 
enabled Brigham Young to form in the middle of the nineteenth 
century a community based on theocratic government, and to 

* The American Conflict : a Hi of the Great Rebellion in the United 
States of America, 1805-65 ; its Cautee” Incidents, and Results ; intended to 
exhibit especially its Moral and Political Phases, with the “+ and Progress 

American Opinion respecting Human 8 , from 17 Pons & 

ar for the Union. By Horace Greeley. Hartford: O, D. Case & Co. 
London: Stephens Brothers. 1867. 


t The Mormon Prophet and his Harem, or an Authentic History of 
Young, his numerous Wives and Children. By Mrs. C. V. Waite. 


maintain among a people of origin the ee 
institutions which have hitherto been confined Ay. ental 
races. Captain Burton and Mr. Hepworth Dixon have, each 
from his own point of view, investigated at some » 
and with something like impartiality, the extra- 
ordinary problems which the “social and political machinery ” 
of Utah presents; while, on the other hand, we have from 
the Mormons themselves more than one explanation of their 
— and at least one history of its practical development. 

ut it is true that only one work, so far as we know, has yet 
appeared which deals with Mormonism in the same spirit in 
which Mrs. Waite regards it—a shilling volume entitled, if 
we remember rightly, Female Life among the Mormons, gnd 
bearing a striking analogy, in many to some of those 
professed revelations of the interior life of Roman Catholic 
convents in which Protestant fanaticism delights, and which 
the latitudinarian indifference of the general public confounds 
with the more ordinary productions of Holywell Street. Mrs. 
Waite’s work has much higher F nag oe but it is quite as 
unworthy to be classed among authentic histories, or even among 
works of. legitimate controversy. The temper of the writer is so 
manifest as to deprive her statements of all value. The book 
is fitly crowned by a chapter entitled “The Endowment,” the 
first two or three of which will abundantly satisfy the 
reader who may be disposed to form his own opinion upon its 
merits. 

The Dictionary of Congress* is a very convenient volume of 
reference, containing bi hical aotien of all the Senators and 
Representatives of the United States from the meeting of the 
Colonial Con down to the present day ; the Articles of Con- 
federation; the Constitution of the Union, with the various 
amendments passed down to the date of publication ; notes of the 
ganization of the Executive departments, the right of suffrage in 
the different States, and other useful iolieaation not easily acces- 
sible to European readers. It might, however, be made very 
much more useful by considerable enlargement and additions, 
without becoming at all inconveniently cumbrous. Its value 
would be greatly increased if some of the biographies were ex- 
tended in length, if a short account of the constitutional system 
of the different States were inserted, and if that part which is 
immediately devoted to Congress—five-sixths of the whole—con- 
tained a clear view of its rules and procedure, of its forms, and the 
meaning of the terms employed in the reports, some of which are 
peculiar to America, while others (as “the previous question”) are 
used in a sense, or have a practical significance, different from that 
which attaches to them in our own Parliamentary proceedings. 
The organization of the House of Representatives, which occupies 
so considerable a period at the commencement of each Con; 
the powers of the Committees, the relations between the two 
Houses, and between Con, and the Executive, are all topics on 
which a succinct explanation would be very serviceable to nearly 
all English, and probably to most American readers of the news- 
pspers, and which we are disappointed to find wholly untouched 
in this volume. If the next edition should be thus enlarged and 
completed, so as to form a real and efficient dictionary of reference 
upon American politics, the additional labour bestowed upon it 
would be amply repaid. 

The Criterton ¢ is the title given by Mr. Henry Tuckerman to a 
series of essays of a quality somewhat higher than that of the usual 
magazine article, and resembling in style and matter those of 
Hazlitt and his contemporaries, rather than the flimsier produc- 
tions of their successors, They are well written, and contain 
some pertinent observations and amusing anecdotes of various 
professions and phases of social life. Mr. Tuckerman is a master 
of the English language, and the purity of his style, rather than 
any affectation of antique mannerisms, gives to his essays a flavour 
which reminds us of a wey generation of writers, 

Mr. Barry Gray’s of Townt is a nat | history of the 
migration of what we should call a cockney family from New 
York to a country village, and of the various adventures and expe- 
riences of rural life, regarded in their humorous . 

Under the title of First Years in Europe§ Mr. Calvert relates 
the impressions of a young American who visited the Old World 
for the first time some five-and-forty years ago. The book is 
somewhat too full of reflections and criticisms showing no very 
profound wisdom, and marked by a good deal of the prejudice and 
presumption natural to youth. 

Mr. Alger’s Solitudes of Nature and of Man |; is a volume whose 

eral conception and form may probably have been suggested 

y the Anatomy of Melancholy, but it is in no sense an imitation 


* Dictionary of the United States Congress, Compiled as a Manual of 
Reference for the Laps and Statesman. By Charles Lanman. Thick 
Edition, revised and brought down to July 28, 1 Government Printing 
Office. London: Triibner & Co. 1866. 

+ The Criterion; or, the Test of Talk about Familiar Things. A Series of 
Essays. By H T. Tuckerman. New York: Hurd & Houghton. Boston : 
E. P. Dutton ‘& Go. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1866. 

Out of Town. A Rural Episode. By Barry Gray. With Illustrations, 
New Hurd & Houghton. London: Low, Gon, & Marston. 
1867. 

oughts in Eu ‘sting itleman, Boston : William V. Spencer. 
London : Trubner & Co. 1866. 

|| The Solitudes of Nature and of Man; or, the Loneliness of Human Life, 

By William Rounseville Alger. Boston: Roberts Brothers, London: 


Third Edition. Cambridge: Printed at the Riverside Press, and for Sale 
by Hurd & Houghton, New York. London: Tribner & Co. 1867. 
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of that unrivalled work. It displays much original thought, as 
well as a large amount of varied reading; contains many sensible 
and suggestive reflections, many well-chosen and apposite quota- 
tions, and some interesting facts and reminiscences, historical and 
biographical, which serve as apt and far from trite illustrations’ of 
thoughts which are often striking and generally judicious. It is 
not a light ; but it is eable and instructive reading, and 
may possibly obtain a more than ephemeral repute and popularity. 

he Elements of Art Criticism* is a treatise of more than elemen- 

scope on a subject in which most of us are more or less in- 
terested, and on which many are consciously ignorant or imperfectly 
informed. Some portions at least of the present volume relate to 


thé rudiments of . ainting, and may repay the reader 
for his trouble even if he fully to comprehend its more 
ambitious teachings. 


Several theological works, some of them certainly worthy of 
‘remark, are among the last batch of American publications, Ser- 
mons preached at the Church of St. Paul axe superior in literary 
merit to the average of published pulpit discourses, as has been 
the case with many of the Roman Catholic works of .this sort 
which have fallen into our hands; perhaps because, preaching 
not forming an essential part of the every-day services of the 
Church, the task of composing sermons is not imposed upon 
every priest in virtue of his orders, but is relegated to those 
who have some human qualification for the pulpit—such as 
eloquence, learning, or literary power. The Silence of Serip- 
ture { is a small and sensible book, aptly described by its title. 
Its connecting idea is an attempt to enforce, by an argument 
drawn from the absolute or partial silence of the Bible, and par- 
ticularly of the New Testament, on many topics on which human 
curiosity is strong, and on which false religions have been very 
explicit, the divine origin and authority of the Christian revela- 
tion. Rehabilitation, and the reversal of the received judgments 
of history, has now become the favourite office of historical critics. 
We have seen not y, Henry VIL, Nero, and Philip of Spain, 
but even Catiline and Clodius, cleansed of the evil repute of ages, 
and enshrined among the benefactors or the unsuccessful martyrs 
of humanity. The same tendency has not been wanting in 
Biblical criticism, and attempts have been made to show that 
even the crime of Pilate and the treason of Judas were less 
atrocious than the Christian world has believed. It has been 
argued that Iscariot really intended only to force his Master into 
the assertion of his royal title by miraculous power, and his peni- 
tence has been cited in proof that the consequences of his act 
were not what he had contemplated. It only remained that 
some one should undertake to do by appeals to our reason what 
Milton and Byron have almost done as regards our sympathies, 
and plead some plausible excuse for the Arch-Enemy of mankind. 
The author of the Rise and the Fall§ ap to intend this, in 
a volume devoted to prove that Adam and Eve were guilty of no 
sin in eating the forbidden apple, and that the sentence denounced 
upon their Sohal was no punishment. It would seem that 
the Serpent must be age be acquitted of offence—would seem, we 
say, for the author's argument is entirely beyond our comprehen- 
sion. 

Mind in Nature}! is an elaborate treatise on the organization of 
animal life, devoted principally to microscopic researches, in which 
the writer has occupied many years, and from which he appears to 
have derived some t conclusions. It contains, besides, an 
interesting account of certain experiments on what is called 
“spontaneous generation.” The object of the volume is profes- 

y of a theologico-scientific ter, to prove the existence of a 
Creative Mind perpetually at work from the plan of the animal 
creation. The exact drift of the t is somewhat obscure, 
but the value of the physiological inquiries which form the sub- 
stance of the work is not. thereby affected. It is painful to find 
that the author has against Professor Agassiz one of those personal 
quarrels which do so much to discredi. men of science with the 
outer world, both from the nature of the mutual accusations and 
from the acrimony with which they are preferred. It would have 
been wiser if the note which refers to this dispute, without clearly 
onpiing it, had been omitted; it has no bearing on the subject 
in hand, and those for whom the work is intended are incapable of 
deciding upon the merits of the case. 

* Elements of Art Criticism, comprising a Treatise on the Princi, 0 
Man's addressed by Art ; with a Historic de 
Methods of Art Execution in the Departments of Drawing, Sculpture, Archi- 
tecture, Puinting, Landscape-Gardeni the Decorative Arts. Designed 
as a Text-book for Schools and Colleges, and asa Handbook for Amateurs and 
Artists. By G. W. Samson, D.D., President. of Columbian College, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Philadelphia: T. B. Lippincott & Co. London: Triibner & Co, 


1867. 
of St. Paul the Apostle, New York, 
ork: Lawrence Kehoe. London: 


+ Sermons preached at the Church 
during the Years 13865 and 1866. New 
Tribner & Co. 13867. 

} The Silence of a By the Rev. Francis Wharton, D.D., LL.D., 
Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Brookline, Mass. Boston: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Church Publishers. London: Triibner & Co. 1867. 

§ The Rise and the Fall; or, tie Originof Moral Evil. 3 Parts. Part I. 
The Suggestions of Reason; II. ‘The Disclosures of Kevelation ; Il. The 
Confirmations of Theology, 
Tritbuer & Co, 1866. 

|| Mind in Nature ; or the Origin of Life, and the Mode of Development o 
Animals. By Henry James Clark, A.B., B.S,, Adjunct Prone of eclegy 
in Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. ; Member of the American Aca- 
demy of Arts and Sciences, Boston, Mass., of the Boston Society of Natural 
—. Corresponding Member of the American Microscopical Society of 
New York, &c. &c, With over 200 Illustrations, New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co, London: Triibner & Co. 1865, 


New York: Hurd & Houghton. London: 


Among scientific works the ort of the Smithsonian 
tution for 1865 *, and the Discovery +, 
by Mr. Kneeland, deserve notice. The latter is a yearly account 
of all that has been done to forward the progress of science duri 
the year; of mechanical inventions and improvements, of the 
achievements and discoveries in all the different branches of natural 
science, of the books published on these and kindred subj 
and of the lives of eminent scientific men who have died during 
the last twelve months. The volume is a small one, and the 
close, though tolerably clear; and in order to bring within 


.Tequisite compass so large a mass of matter, it is nece that 


each invention or discovery, cially the less important or 
interesting, should be rome but 
amount of information concentrated in so small a e is 
wonderful, and renders the Annual exceedingly valuable to al 
who are interested in science. 

Messrs. Judd and Co. publish a volume on the Mysteries of 
Beekeeping | with special application to American circumstan 
and a New Book of Flowers §, intended for the use of amateur 
gardeners. 

Among recent translations we find one of The Jobsiad||, by 
Charles T. Brooks; Joubert’s Thoughts], by Mr. Calvert; the 
Life and Works of ing **, from the German of Adolf Stahr; 
and the Journal of Maurice de Guérintt, to which is prefixed a 
reprint of Mr, M. Arnold’s essay on the writer's life and genius. 

A small work on the Ecclesiastical Law of Massachusetts ft, 
Mr. Buck, of the Suffolk Bar, will have interest for others than 
ecclesiastical lawyers, as exemplifying the administration of justice 
in a State where all sects are on an equal footing before the law, 
and all equally appeal to it to define the temporal rights of the 
Church and of its mem lay and clerical. ‘The Bench and Bar 
of Massachusetts have always enjoyed a well-deserved respect, 
not only for —- but for character and dignity, which the 
monstrous practice of electing the judges has not allowed those of 
other States to sustain; and their decisions on questions of eccle- 
siastical law may be taken as the best example of the manner in 
which, in the only country which has as yet established “a free 
Church in a free State,” the State deals with the questions 
which the Church submits to her. 


* Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 
shawing the ions, Expenditures, and Co dition of the Institution for the 
Year 1365. Washington: Government Printing Office. London: Sampson 
Low, Son, & Marston. 1866. 


t Annual of Scientifie Discovery ; or, Year-book of Facts in Science and 
Art for 1 and 1867, exhibiting the most ro a Discoveries and 
Improvements in Mechanics, useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Astronomy, Geology, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Meteorology, G 
Antiquities, §c., together with Notes on the Progress of Science 
Years 1865 and 1866; a List of Recent a Publications ; Obituaries 
A Scientific Men, §c. Edited by Samuel , AM, M.D, &c. 

m: Gould & Lincoln. London: Triibner & Co. 1867. 
the Result of Thi: 


Movable Comb and Box- 
Hive, together with the most A Me of Propagating the Italian 
Bee. By M. Quinlay, Practical Beekeeper. New: and Iilus- 
trated Edition. New York: Orange Judd & Co. nm: Sampson 
Low, Son, & Marston. 1866, 
§ New Book of Flowers. By Joseph Breek. Newly Electrotyped and 
Illustrated. New York: Judd & Co. Sampson Low, 
Son, & Marston. 


|| The Jobsiad: a Gretesco-Comico-Heroic Poem from the German of Dr. 
Carl Arnold Kortum. By Charles T. Brooks, translator of “Faust,” 
“Titan,” &c. &c. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. London: Sampson 
Low, Son, & Marston. 1867, 


{| Joubert: Some of the Thoughts of Joseph Joubert. Translated by 
George H. Caivert, Author of “ First Years in Europe,” “The Gentleman,” 
&c. Preceded by a Notice of Joubert by the Translater. Boston: William 
V. Spencer. London: Tritbner & Co. 13867. 


** The Life and Works of Gotthold Ephraim Lessi: the German of 
Stuhr By Be P. Beans, Ph. D., of 
jiterature in the University of Michigan. Boston: William V. Spencer. 
London: Tritbner & Co. 1366, 
tt The Journal Guérin, with an Essay by Matthew Arnold, 
and a Memoir by Sainte-Beuve, edited G. T. Trebutien. Translated by 
Edward ‘Thornton Fisher, Professor of English Law and Literature at the 


Beeheepi 


Brooklyn Polytechnic New York: poldt & Holt. 
tt DMussachusetts Ecclesiastical By Edward Buck, of the Suffolk 
Bar. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. London: Triibner & Co. 1366. 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the Satunpax Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in. the Country, through any News-agent, on.the day of publication. 


Nearly all the back Nimbers of the Sarurnpay Ruvrew may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom ail Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes may be had at the Office, 
price 2s. each, Also, Reading Cases, price 2s. Gd. each, 
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